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MY AUNT'S POODLE. 
By Miss Mitford. 
has 
My Aunt Margaret he 
Fonabl y, the ugliest lite 
canine form. 
d this neglect 


le beast that ever bore 


s legs was broken by a fall through the spiral 


ircase, tt 
that it limps. 


jous, discontented leer, and never looked you 


i face. stg 
an ae and I seldom ever met with it 


: Pees valy putting my hand to my watch | in particular ; Pomponius Briggs and Miss Julia 
a ogg coe faith in se: Se Briggs inherit the family ties to the canine 
* ~~ that the soul of Bill Soames had | species, with the superaddition of a peculiar dis- 
— to ie ugly body of my old aunt’s poodle. | like of poodles beyond all other dogs, and of my 
if the natural expression of its eyes had| Aunt Margaret’s Lovely beyond all other possible 
cag 2 ficient to render the beast hateful, an | poodles ; Miss Priss, the fifty-seven-year ald 
ci ment needs occur to remove all doubt| maiden cousin, loathes the very sight of Lovely, 
— Some months ago, the contents | and hates it. most devoutly, simply upon the true 
hial of spits of hartshorn were overturned | old-maiden principle—because it happens to be a 

ee Mr Lovely’s right eye—(for Lovely is the | favourite with Aunt Margaret ; poor Jack and my- 
~ jae name of the exquisite creature)— | self are the only two of the family who do not en- 
vhich said right has not only been ever since re- | tertain a sweeping dislike of all dogs, yet we par- 
‘eved of the performance of all optical duties, | take of the general aversion to Lovely, and hate 
“ ‘t has assumed an appearance by no means | him with heart and soul, for the reason that the 
“ reeable as to warrant adescription. Its skin | dog is an unamiable dog. In a word, not one of 


ypon the point. 


ot The common saying that ‘Beauty is bu 


kin-deep,’ would, in this instance, become a gross | hang or drown it—if we dared. 
xaggeration, for Mr Lovely’s beauty is not even ; 
He is—to make a literal use of |sembled in my Aunt Margaret’s drawing-room. 
nother common expression—in a very ugly skin. | After she received our felicitations, and listened to 
tis of no imaginable color—a sort of yellowish- | our wishes that she might enjoy many happy re- 
ish-brownish grey—an unearthly, vampire | turns of the day, Jack slily whispered in my ear, 
‘nee. And here again accident has stept in to | ‘Of course, Tom, we don’t mean too many.’ She 
sake bad worse. By the upsetting of a cauldron | burst into tears, lamented to see so few of her re- 
boiling water, the unlucky animal was woefully | lations about her upon such a day ; regretted that 
aided; and to this hour he bears evidence of|the misconduct of the absentees (towards Mr 
is sufferings, and his miraculous escape from | Lovely, be it understood) had compelled her to 
th, in two large ghastly, pink spots, one on | have done with them forever ; declared that she 
is left side, the other on the nape of his neck, as| had altered her will in our favor, and hinted that 
from hair as the palm of your hand. Now, | she was mistress to alter it again if she should see 
ough it would be impossible to like such a mass | cause. Of this edifying discourse, which lasted 
iness and deformity, yet had it been a well-| till dinner was announced, the text was ‘Love 
isposed, kind-hearted, unassuming, gentlemanly | me, love my Dog,’ and the obvious moral, ‘Look 
og; a dog of prepossessing manners, respecta-|to your Legacies.’ It was not without its effect ; 
habits, decent conduct, and unimpeachable | and Lovely, who seemed to understand the inten- 
sorals, or were it remarkable for its talents and | tion of it, occasionally bent his evil eye upon each 
ccomplishments ; one might, upon all or any of| of us, with a look of villainous exultation. Old 
ese accounts, and in consideration of its suffer-| Briggs 
have pitied and endured it. But, no! as it| drew a collar for the ‘little rogue’ from his pock- 
the ugliest, so it is the worst of created beasts ;|et; Julia and Mama each patted the ‘pretty fel- 
Iky, snarling, savage, and sneaking; thankless | low,’ and then turned aside, with a look of dis- 
nd dissatisfied ; as arrant a thief as a magpie, as | gust, to dabble their fingers with Eau de 2 
nished a blackguard as a butcher’s cur; and for | ‘Come hither, pretty poodle,’ said Miss Priscilla, 


deep as that. 


ecomplishments—it could not sit upon its hin 


» be made its benefit of clergy. 


same thing, he has the dispoal of it. 


than Prester John. 


Now, since Aunt Margaret, as Jack Noland 
very waning 3 observed to ~ the other day, can- 
not carry her money with her to the grave: it ifying to my old Aunt, and at the same time 
must be evident that the prospects of op — ysl by a's 
who still continue in favour, are improved by the 
removal of the unfortunate fifteen ; but, in pro- 
portion as our places are more valuable, our du- 
les, our cares, and our anxieties are more oppres- 
sive. The brute seems to be perfectly aware of" 


this; he appears to have studied our dislikes and i 1 . There was awful pause 
antipathies for the fiendish pieasure of exciting ery Sa oy of ly Pyack 


them; and he takes a diabolical delight in t 


menting us within an inch of the forfeiture of our 
eis more circumspect in his conduct 


legacies, H 
\owards me than towards the other expectants 


yet quite forgotten. I am not of a very endurin 


inflicted Upon 
me beyond the bounds 
to retaliate, 
view to secure m 
sions. It was sim 


4 Manifest intention to bite, I fi im i 
, ogged him in suc 
— as perfectly astonished cgi 
ce behaved to me as well as suc 


r - Yesterday was, as poor Jack Noland fore 


ind admire us all, to be 


when 


there avain ! tis J 


Stern look of the 


a poodle. It # un-|a smile which indicates his relish of his own wit, 


J has done nothing for it: | entire benefit of some piece of pleasantry which 

Meco cagpovened by a varie-|he had intended for the whole party. ‘I say, 

f accidents. Early in its puppy days, one of | Tom; Til tell you what I meant to say—so and 
A e . 


f the house to the bottom ; | But to return—not one of us but, at some moment 
— ite ae were villainous at the or other, saw our hopes of inheritance dangling 
of times 3 they were marked by a sly, suspi- | by a single thread. 


They gave the dog the air | may be fairly appreciated, it must be stated, that 


os, pick Up a jece, or fetch a handker- | ‘bought on purpose for the dear dog ;? poor Jack 
shi aaetig Papp te ware either of those feats} Noland volunteered to give the dlittle fellow’ a 


It may be asked: Why be at the pains of de-| vehemently swore that Lovely grew prettier and 
cribing so worthless a beast ? Because the beast, | prettier every day. 
orthless as it is, is the sole arbiter of the desti-| aside, and, assuming a ludicrous swagger of inde- 
mies of the only remaining representatives of three | pendence, sajd : ‘I tell you what, Tom, this sla- 
ancient houses—the Nolands, ‘Thwaites’s and the | very is no longer to be borne ;’ adding, in his dry 
Briggs’s. Beside, the beast has a clear income of | way, ‘Only we must bear it, you know.’ 

twelve hundred pounds a year; or, which is the} At dinner we have not a moment’s peace. The 


BE Yesterday was my old Aunt Margaret’s birth- | till he had extorted from us the choicest morsel on 
3%. (gday, when, as usual, all the members of her fami-| our plates, or worrying us into a fever by snap- 
ly were invited to dine with her. Poor Jack No-| ping at our legs, under the table ; evidently with 
land and myself are her only immediate relations; | an intention to provoke us to the commisson of 
the Briggs’s (consisting of Mr and Mrs B. with | some outrage upon him, which might draw down 
heir son and daughter, Pomponius and Julia) and 
Miss Priscilla Thwaites (a maiden lady of fifty-| Presently, in pure spite, he ran yelping to his 
seven) being merely first cousins to her late hus-| mistress, as if he had been hurt, although I am 
band. The assertion that all the members of my | persuaded no one had touched him. ‘How can 
Aunt Margaret’s family were invited to dine with 
her, requires some modification; nothing more | Miss Priscilla, unjustly and ill-naturedly singling 
must be understood by it than all such as enjoy | out the family scape-goat, poor Jack Noland, for 
the honor of Mr Lovely’s patronage, and have | the question. 
been wise enough to keep terms with him; for, | poor Jack from all quarters, who bore them—to- 
besides the seven persons enumerated, there are | gether with a pretty smart lecture from Aunt Mar- 
fifteen others, who, owing to various offences com-| garet, and a hint about every shilling of her money 
mitted by them against the peace and dignity of | being at her own dis 
the rascally little poodle, are now no more con-|signation. Jack had, however, the good fortune 
sidered by my Aunt Margaret as her relations, |to repair the error he had not committed by the 


for T long ago gave him a lesson which he has not 


\emper ; and finding Mr Lovely, upon whose ca- 
a, ty hopes depended, to be a whose good- 
Hr hot to be won by gentleness—reflecting | terrupted by my Aunt Margaret desiring Jack to 
Same time that the continual annoyance he | ring for coffee.—This was the first time in my 

me, might one day or other force | life I ever knew Jack to do a savage thing ; and 

of prudence, provoke me | as we were returning to the drawing room, he en- 
an and thereby cost me dearly—I resolv-| deavored to justify himself in my opinion, by 

. Upon a decisive but dangerous measure, with a 

yself against his future aggres-|Tom ; but I don’t think Cousin Priss will be in 
ply this; one morning during | a hurry again to try and get me cut off with a shil- 


my Aunt Margaret’s absence, in ack i 
Margan nowledge- | ling on account of that rascally poodle. 
meat of an inhospitable growl at my entrance ad ‘1 


He has ever |tions, had been scampering about the muddy 
ne h a dog can| grounds, came dripping into the drawing-room. 


be d it, ‘a tremendous day for us all,and|ret,) squeezing himself between our legs, and 
POOP consi to the dog.’ Jack, by the way, is the pail, into Me laps.—The fortitude with which 
n of our family, whose duty it is to love 
of every body’s way of| control we maintained over our feelings, weie as- 
able comm us Own, to execute all the disagree-|tonishing. It is probable that Aunt Margaret’s 
issions of the family, and patiently bear | reprimand of Jack Noland, and her hint about 
any thing goes wrong.—‘Ah, | every shilling of her money being at her dispo- 
at cones fault, no doubt.” But 
sant y qualities, and is a plea-| My first impulse certainly was to throw the mon- 
fellow when he is allowed to expand. But a gral out of the window, ‘emt, considering that a 
Briggs’s or a sneer of Miss Pris- good four hundred a year (for which I am down 


cilla, will freeze the jest that is glowing at the very 
tip of his tongue ; in which case Jack will watch 
an opportunity of taking me aside—for Jack and 
I are the best friends in the world—and after a 
moment of the most expressive silence, and with 


bestow upon me, after the following fashion, the 


so—and I don’t think it so bad ; do you, Tom? 


But in order that our sufferings and our dangers 


Mr and Mrs Briggsdislike dogs generally, Lovely 


t}us is but a deadly foe to the animal, and would 


Within an hour of dinner-time we were all as- 


whistled the dog towards him ; Pomponius 





d|holding out some sugar-plums which she had 


washing in the Serpentine next Sunday ; whilst I 


Here Jack Noland drew me 


reptile was either jumping upon us, and growling 


upon our heads the displeasure of Aunt Margaret. 


you be so cruel to the poor dumb beast ?’ said 


Reproaches were showered upon 


posal—with silence and re- 


lucky application of an epigram he had lately 
read, which afforded him an opportunity of con- 
veying a pretty compliment to Mr Lovely, highly 


of revenging himself by a sly but desperate hit at 
Miss Priscilla. Perceiving her fondling the de- 
tested poodle, ‘Apropos,’ said Jack—the apropos 
was, certainly, somewhat too severe—Apropos : 
in an old newspaper which I picked up the other 
day, I met with this epigram on an old maid ca- 


and Priscilla let the dog go gently down. Jack 
-| resumed : 


‘Rufa, [’m not astonished in the least, 

3 That thou should’st lick so dainty, clean a beast ; 
But that so dainty, clean a beast licks thee! 

ig That surprises me!’ 


A dead silence succeeded, which was only in- 


whispering to me, ‘It was rather hard to be sure, 


The rain was pouring in torrents ; and the ‘ras- 
h| cally poodle,’ who, to add to his natural attrac- 


In this interesting condition he ran first from one 
i- | to the other (carefully avoiding my Aunt Marga- 


the attack was borne by us all, and the heroic 


sal, may have contributed to strengthen our nerves. 


in the will) might be tossed out along with him, I 
contented myself by affecting a laugh at the ‘un- 


the mud over my white silk stockings till they 
were dry. Noland and Pomportius Briggs follow- 


senior swore 


ruined for ever, merely simpered out, ‘well, it can- 
not be helped.’ Miss Julia Briggs, like her papa, 
congratulated herself upon her good fortune ; for 


‘it didn’t much signify.? And Miss Priscilla, 
whose saffron colored white dress, which never 
saw the light except on state occasions, such as 
the present, and which was now in a condition to 
set at defiance the utmost magic of the scourer, 
asservated, as she walked towards the window to 
conceal her tears, that ‘it did not signify the least 
in the world.” When Mr Lovely had thoroughly 
cleaned himself by his visits to us, be ventured to 
approach his mistress. I am fearful sid my aunt, 
patting his back, for he was noW p-rfectly dry, I 
am fearful Lovely has been rather troublesome. 


Margaret that, so far from being troublesome, no- 
thing in our opinion could be more delightful than 
this gocd natured playfulness, nothing more en- 
tertaining than his innocent frolics; and that in 
every possible respect, Lovely was incontestably, 
and beyond all means of comparison the sweetest 
dog in the universe. 

My Aunt Margaret’s property is all funded ; 
and of her twelve hundred a year, she regularly 
lays by two-thirds. This we happen to know. 


AFFECTING CASE OF DISTRESS. 

In large and overgrown capitals there must be 
much abject poverty and distress. The following 
instance is particularly interesting. It is taken by 
the New York Gazette, from the London Courier 
of the 30th of October last. 


Yesterday Mary Saunders, a young creature, 
about three-and-twenty years of age, whose ema- 
ciated countenance presented a miserable personi- 
fication of poverty and distress, was charged, a 
little before the close of the office, before Mr 
Chambers, under the following circumstances :— 

Mr Dennett, foreman to Mr Kirham, pawnbro- 
ker, Newington causeway, stated, that about half 
an hour before, the prisoner seized a new pair of 
black trowsers, exposed in the shop for sale, and 
attempted to make off with them. She was seen 
to take them, and pursued. When overtaken she 
made no resistance, but surrendered herself at 
once to the officer. 

Mr Chambers—Are you a married Woman ? 

Prisoner—I am. 

Mr Chambers—Where is your husband ? 

Prisoner—I don’t know. 

Mr Chambers—Does he know you are here ? 

Prisoner—QOh, no ; he knows nothing of it. 
Mr Chambers—Why did you attempt the fe- 

ony. 

Prisoner—I was starving. I had nothing to 
eat, nor was my husband able to assist me; he 
was equally distressed with myself. 

The constable asked her what sort of a man 
her husband was? on which she betrayed a con- 
siderable degree of alarm, and, after hesitating for 
some time, replied that he wasa tall man, dressed 
in a short jacket of a light color. 

The constable then stated that his reason for 
asking the prisoner this question, was, that he ob- 
served a man outside the office crying very bitter- 
ly, and whom he suspected to be her husband, 
but he did not, by any means, answer the descrip- 
tion given him by the prisoner. 

Mr Chambers ordered him to be brought in. 
His appearance was equally miserable with that 
of the female ; but, as the constable observed, the 
description given of her husband by the prisoner 
was wholly inapplicable to his person, being short, 
and wearing a long blue coat. The moment the 
prisoner saw him enter she uttered a most pierc- 
ing shriek, and clasping her hands together, and 
sinking upon her knees, exclaimed earnestly, ‘Oh, 
that is not my husband ! indeed it is not ?? 

Mr Chambers asked him if -he knew her? to 
which he replied in the affirmative; when she 
again exclaimed, ‘Oh, yes! he does know me; 
he’s my brother.’ 

Mr Chambers. What relation are you to her? 

Saunders. I am her husband, sir. 

Prisoner. Oh, no, he is not my husband, nor 
was he with me when I took the property. 

Saunders. I was with her, and am equally 
guilty ; but we were starving. I am a watch cap 
manufacturer, and have been out of employment 
several months. 
would support us, but failed. I applied to the pa- 
rish officers of Cripplegate and elsewhere, but 
they told us we were young and strong, and treat- 
ed us like dogs ; and at last we have been driven 
to this. We had not even a place to lie in at night, 
but were forced to walk about the streets. 

Mr Chambers. You seem to have a lodging, 
for the key of a room door was found upon your 
wife. 

Saunders. This morning her sister gave her 
that key, belonging to an empty room in a house 
at Clerkenwell, belonging to her, that we might 
shelter ourselves there at night; also a ticket for 
a sheet to cover us, to release which I expected to 
get a shilling from my uncle, but being disappoint- 
ed, she attempted to take the trowsers to obtain 
the money. 

The husband wept bitterly during his examina- 
tion, and so melancholy a case of distress on the 
pert of both, and so singular an instance of affec- 
tion on that of the prisoner, as displayed in her 
anxiety to screen her husband from any implica- 
tion in her guilt, excited the sympathy of every 
one present, and Mr Dennett, the prosecutor ex- 
pressed himself unwilling to press the charge. 

Mr Chambers readily assented to this humane 
proceeding, and directing Saunders to occupy the 
empty room in Clerkenwell to-night and apply 
for parochial relief to-morrow, discharged the pris- 
oner, a sum of six shillings being given them, half 
a crown of which was advanced by Mr Dennett, 











ceremonious little gentleman,’ as I called him, and, lished papers of Dr Hugh Williamson ; a name not often 
with my cambric pocket-handkerchief, smearing | b¢2"d now, but some years ago, quite celebrated. 


ed my example ; Pomponius, as he was making | troubling you with a commission, to which it 
bad worse by scrubbing his white kerseymeres, | appears you have paid some attention. Lest y 
muttering, ‘two pound-ten, by jingo !’ Mr Briggs | should have any doubt as to the manner in which 

he was the most fortunate man | the commission is to be executed, J shall now take 
breathing, for it would not show much upon black. | the liberty of giving you more e xpl it instruction 
Mrs Briggs, whose French pink sarsnet dress was | On that subject. 


being dressed in white muslin, which would wash, | absolutely without ribs at present. I was provided 


It was now who should be foremost to assure Aunt | jured and broken, by which my health, not to say 


I did all I could to earn what: 


A ‘RIB.’ 
The following witty letter was found among the unpub- 


Philadelphia, 30th August, 1784. 
Madam—Some time ago J took the liberty of 


Lest you 


I requested without further particulars that you 
would enquire and endeavour to obtain for me a 
rib. From this it is not to be inferred, that 1 am 


with twenty-four at an early period of my life, all 
of which I am so fortunate as to have preserved. 
Some of these ribs are long and others are short, 
and however strange it may seem to you, the long 
ones are called true ribs and the short ones are 
called false. If you had been present when they 
were first named, the short ribs would have been 
marked by a different epithet. . 

I have no reason to complain of my present 
ribs: they are flexible, which by the way is an 
excellent quality, for had they been obstinate, per- 
haps, on some occasions they might have been in- 


my happiness, might have been greatly affected. 
My present ribs are distinguished by the most 
clear, unequivocal marks of affection. They are 
my inseparable companions. In all the hours of 
sickness or of health; by day or by night they 
are constantly by my side. My present ribs are 
also very faithful. When ever I chance to lean on 
one side or the other, for I confess that I‘am not 
perfectly upright in my goings, I am sure to find 
their immediate support. But though I flatter 
myself that you will endeavor to provide me with 
a rib, that has several qualities already mentioned, 
I have also to express my desire that it may pos- 
sess some additional qualities. That it may have 
certain qualities very unlike to those, which my 
present ribs possess, I will take the liberty of 
stating some particulars. The ribs I now have 
are crooked ; I wish to obtain one that is perfect- 
ly straight. My present ribs are exactly of my 
own age; I wish to have one that is younger by 
several years. My present ribs are silent ; I wish 
to have one that is—yes Madam, let the satirists 
say what they please—I wish to have one that is 
sociable and chatty. J dont know, whether] can 
describe the rib that I would have, better than 
by telling you, that I wish to have just such a one 
as a gentleman of your particular acquaintance 
found ten years ago near—Cape Fear. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that my present 
ribs are all matched : they are in pairs: each of 
them has its fellow. I wish to find one that is 
single, and I shall provide as good a match for it 
as I possibly can. Such arib I shall keep as cir- 
cumstances may require, at my side or my bo- 
scm; nor will I part from it willingly while I pre- 
serve my existence. 





, From a Devonshire paper. 
Hint to Shavers.—Doubtless we are indebted 


to the ‘march of intellect’ for the following singu- 
lar anecdote :—‘A person not far fram Torrington, 
whose face is somewhat above the ordinary di- 
mensions, has been waited on and shaved by a 
certain barber every day for twenty-one years, 
without coming to a regular settlement. The 
tradesman thinking it about time to wind up the 
accounts, carried in his bill, charging one penny 
per day, which amounted to 394. 9s.2d. The 
gentleman, thinking this rather exorbitant, made 
some scruple about payment, when the tonsor 
proposed, if his customer thought proper, to cha 
by the acre, at the rate of 2001. ‘This was readily 
agreed to, and, on measuring the premises, 192 
square inches proved to be the contents, which, 
traversed over 7620 times, would measure 
1,472,640 of an acre, the charge for which would 
be 46/. 19s. 1d., being 151. 9s. 11d. in favour of 
chin-surveying. 





Tit for Tat.—Deacon A. is a merchant; does 
a considerable business ; is much respected as an 
honest man because he is a deacon and looks as se- 
rious and dejected as if he did not care a pin for 
all this world is worth. Farmer G. came into his 
store the other day—it was a cold one—to trade 
off a few bushels of wheat, which is very high 
just at this time. The bargain was concluded, 
and the farmer was to take his pay in salt. The 
store floor is as elastic as some deacons’ con- 
sciences. The bags of wheat were brought in, 
and the measuring of their contents commenced. 
All at once the deacon’s feet were insufierably 
cold. As the grain was emptied into the measure, 
the deacon stamped violently around it,—to warm 
his feet. The poor farmer could not complain 
that the honest deacon should wish to promote 
circulation and get his feet warm, but his grain 
settled perceptibly with every stamp from the 
deacon’s feet, and the six bushels he brought to 
market held out but five and an half on a second 
measurement. Old farmers sometimes ‘know a 
thing or two.’ Mr G. said nothing ; but proceed- 
ed to the measuring of the salt that he was to re- 
ceive in pay for his wheat. The deacon’s feet had 
got warm by this time; he was as light ‘on the 
fantastic toe’ as if he were walking on eggs. Not 
so with the farmer. As the salt began to run into 
the half-bushel, his feet were suddenly seized with 
the cold. Being a heavy rustic, he stamped ve- 
hemently. ‘Tut, tut,’ says the- deacon, ‘your 
jumping shakes down the salt too much! ‘Not 
more than yours shook down my wheat, I guess,’ 
said the farmer. When the business was com- 
pleted, there was about an even trade between 
deacon A. and farmer G. 
Verily, justice is sometimes done in the earth. 
[Gardiner Intel. 





MEDICAL ANECDOTES. 


‘Quacks’ and ‘curemongers’ infest the watering 
places of this country, and from the strange in- 
fatuation of people even of the higher class, are 
not unfrequently consulted in preference to men 
of acknowledged talent and practical skill, who 
have neither the impudence nor the inclination to 
puff forth exaggerated accounts of their own in- 
fallibility. Indeed, the extraordinary belief of 





even without the application of medicines, is suf- 
— ridiculous. The following story is rela- 
ted ;— 


‘Some years since the child of Lord A. lay ill 
at Cheltenham. His lordship requested that he 
might send express for an old woman in London, 
who scared death from his prey by wagging her 
thumb over the patient. An eminent physician 
in attendance, Dr » expressed no objection, 
provided the policular flexion would cure the dis- 
ease. ‘Oh!’ said his Lordship, ‘she is infallible '’ 
But the thumb is wagged and wagged and the in- 
fant expired. This woman is said to get 1000/. 
per enaum at the expense of aristocratical wis- 
m! 


Many instances are also related of the serious 
injuries sustained by individuals who have been 
weak enough to subject themselves to the treat- 
ment of quacks ; and as some of those instances 
may not be uninteresting to our readers, and may 
perhaps serve to place them on their guard against 
that race of impostors, we have selected the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘The daughter of an English Baronet, having a 
white swelling of the knee, was attended by two 
efninent provincial surgeons, who recommended 
amputation. The family, shrinking from the ope- 
ration, was urged to employ a noted performer of 
cures. A cure was most confidently promised, 
and as confidently expected. However a few 
months dissipated that illusion, and the performer 
was called on to evince his skill in surgery. 
The great master declared that the mechanical 
was beneath the regard of so eminent a professor 
as himself of the intellectual part of the profession; 
and that he could only provide those who could 
act under him, and were qualified to undertake the 
operation. As the regular surgeons in the place 
would not co-operate with him, two lads who had 
spent a few months in London were induced to 
make the attempt; and after a specimen of man- 
gling, such as was scarcely witnessed in the most 
barbarous eras of surgery, the operation was com- 
pletedin half an hour. The father, in his visit to 
make the amende honorable to the two surgeons 
first employed, related these circumstances. 


‘A curemonger went to cut out for a man of 
fashion a portion of the tendon of the extensor mus- 
cle of the foot, which was enlarged by pressure ; 
but timely interference saved him from being lam- 
ed for lite. 





_ ‘An Irishman, having a small subcutaneous tu- 
mor, was induced by a paragraph in a Dublin 
newspaper, stating that certain friends had sought 
advice in the same quarter, to go an eminent cure- 
monger in an English watering-place. A few 
week’s attendance at the simple rate of three 
guineas a day, for directing in vain the energies 
of red pill and decoction of the woods, brought 
him ‘full of strange words and fury’ to Dublin, 
where Mr Crampton instantly concluded with the 
knife the improbus labor of sarsaparilla and cure- 
mongering. 


‘A gentleman who was always seel:ing cure- 
mongers, consulted the son of one who flourish- 
ed in the neighborhood of London. The junior 
performer proposed to cut out a portion of the 
spine, and only the timely intervention of Sir 
Astley Cooper prevented a most melancholy ca- 
tastrophe.’ 


~« the editor does not confine his remarks to 
quack surgeons and curemongess; there is yet 
another species of imposter, whom he dehonincee 
the Vagrant Oculist, and whose system of plun- 
der he describes in the following manner :— 


‘The Vagrant Oculist wanders from town to 
town, and advertises cures, omitting failures. The 
cases advertised are drawn up by the oculist, with 
appropriate pufis ; but reported under the patients’ 
names, and at their expense, in consideration of 
the oculist’s gratuitous attendance. Most of these 
cases being of the most simple nature, get well 
under ordinary treatment, and are grossly exag- 
gerated. oculist, having thus spread his 
web, lies like a spider, to receive the insects, who 
are allured from the surrounding country to try 
his skill. He divides these, according to their 
means, into three classes of paymasters ; of which 
a patient of the first class, pays down £60; of 
the second, £30; and of the third £20. A re- 
spectable person at Bath, who had the two first 
classes proposed to him, said he could not belong 
to either, and was admitted into the third. He 
received for £20, a phial with a coloured fluid, 
and remained as he was. We have twenty simi- 
lar cases. A well known vagrant oculist, who 
lately arrived at Edinburgh, was exposed to the 
students of medicine by Professor Duncan, jun. 
who related that he found his general nostrum to 
be a solution of belladonna. A few dupes at the 
rate of £60 per head, futnishes an income which 
enables these fanfarons to expend thousands in 
advertisements and support handsome equipages 
and establishments. One of these men being ask- 
ed in a crowded ball room, what he thought of 
such a lady ? ‘Was it nota pity that she squint- 
ed?’ replied, ‘Squint, sir, I wish every body in 
the room squinted ; there is not a man in Europe 
can cure squinting but myself.’ 


These are a few of the many instances related 
of the impertinences and malpractices of these ig- 
norant professors of the healing art. It is to be 
hoped, however, that as the ‘masch of intellect’ 
advances, the ‘march of good sense’ will keep 
pace with it; when in a few years the stories now 
related of quacks and quackery will not only 
excite astonishment but disbelief —Dr Percival. 





Some one dilating to Mr Rogers upon the great 
dignity attached to the office of Hereditary Grand 
Falconer of England, the wag observed, that how- 
ever high that functionary might be thought by 
some, he could only consider him as a licensed 
hawker. 

By a recent return of the army in Ireland, it 
appears that there is an effective force of soldiers 
in that country of 48,200 men! This is Chris- 
tian-like, humane, just and tolerant towards those 
who believe in the same God and the same Re- 
deemer! Oh! commend us to professors of re- 
ligion for charity and good will to their fellow 








the prosecutor. 


some persons as to the infallibility of others, 


men.—Kent Herald. 
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FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, 1829. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH PRESIDENT ADAMB. 


‘Oh heavens! that this tseanen use net, ox wot Lely detector.” 
, 


It will be remembered that in October last and just be- 
fore the vdtes were to be given for pegsident, Mc Adams 
authorised a paragraph in the National Intelligencer, al- 
leging that in 1808, the object of certain leaders of the 
federal party, who had the management of the legislature 
of Massachusetts ia their hands, ‘was, and had been for 
several years, a dissolution of the Union, and the establish- 
ment of a separate confederation, he knew from unequivo- 
cal evidence, although not proveable in a court of law.’ 

In a letter of Nov. 26, addressed to Mr Adams, Messrs 
H. G. Otis, Israel Thorndike, T. H. Perkins, Wm Prescott, 
Daniel Sargent, John Lowell, Wm Sullivan, Charles Jack- 
son, Warren Dutton, Benj Pickman, Henry Cabot, (son 
of the late Geo. Cabot,) C. C. Parsons, (son of Theophilus 
Parsons, Esq. deceased,) and Franklin Dexter, (son ofthe 
late Samuel Dexter,) not claiming for themselves or the 
deceased persons named, the title of leaders of any party 
at the time referred to, but professing to be associated with 
the party prevailing here at that period, request Mr 
Adams to name the persons designated by him as leaders, 
and state the ‘unequivocal evidence.’ 

Mr Adams replies by a letter dated Washington, Dec. 
30th, and gives sundry reasons for withholding the names ; 
to which the same gentlemen repiy in an address to the 
public. He first objects to their arraying themselves in 
solid phalanx to put their interrogations, and says it would 
have been ‘more satisfactory’ to have received their inquiry 
from each separately. The answer made to this objection 
is, that no gentleman is willing individually to assume 
to have been such a leader, and if he should, ‘M~ Adams 
might tauntingly reply, that he was in no danger of suf- 
fering as one of the leaders.’ 

Mr Adams then says, ‘I cannot recognize you as repre- 
sentatives of that party, because you have neither produc- 
ed your credentials for presenting yourselves as their 
champions, nor assigned any satisfactory reasons for pre- 
senting yourselves without them.’ 

A man who thus flouts thirteen respectable gentlemen, 
would, no doubt, have answered an individual, who should 
have separately presented himself as such ‘champion,’ 
with exceeding courtesy. This is mere jeering and 
mockery, which, however it may appear in the chief magis- 
trate, would certainly be considered very derogatory in an 
ordinary person, for who does not perceive that the idea 
of any such credentials is absurd. To this the gentlemen 
reply, that they must have had such a political connexion 
with the leaders, as to ‘have been either their dupes, or 
associates in their guilt,' and in either case are interest- 
ed in Mr Adams's disclosures. They think they have the 
right to invite Mr Adams to accuse them. 

He then says he charges not the leaders of the federal 
party, but ‘certain leaders.’ This is very flimsy. ‘Try it 
in a parallel case. Mr Adams says to a eompany of men, 
some of the tallest of you have been guilty of setting fire 
toa house. Upon this some request him to designate.— 
He replies, 1 only said that certain of you had burnt a 
house. Pray what is the force of such a reply ? 

He then says, ‘your modesty has prompted you to dis- 
claim the character of leaders of the federal party at that 
time. If Iam to consider this as more than a mere dis- 
avowal of form, I must say, the charge, which, I lament to 
see, has excited so much of your sensibility, had no refer- 
ence to any of you.’ To this position the parties reply 
that they leave Mr Adams to make the most of it. 

Mr A. then says, ‘you permit yourselves to remind me 
that my sense of justice and self-respect oblige me to dis- 
close all [the evidence] I possess,’ to which he makes a 
sensible and dignified reply, and it gives us pleasure to 
meet with something not totally unworthy of the chief 

magistrate of the United States. He says, ‘my sense of 
justice to you, Gentlemen, induces me to remark, that | 
leave your self-respect to the moral influence of your own 
minds, without presuming to measure it by the dietation of 
mine.’ This is fairly said, and it is the only part of the 
letter it which he gets the slightest hold ; and this has 
nothing to do with the merits of the question. It is a 
mere matter of decorum and courtesy. 


So far the public accuser, who is tampering with the re- 
putation of the living and the dead,—of his state, his sec- 
tion of the country, of his own party—is only skirmishing 
with evasions, and cavils; standing upon forms, and 
taking that sort of exceptions most frequently met with in 
small practice before the courts of common Jaw. He now 
comes to the argument, and states what he considers to be 
a substantial reason for not giving the names of those per- 
sons whom he intends to damn to fame. He says if he 
were to name them they might have an action for slander 
or libel and get damages, because the parties accused 
would not furnish evidence against themselves to prove 
his aceusations. The reply to this is that the subscribers 
of the letter would at least be pledged to make no claim 
for damages; or set on foot any indictments. But the 
more effectual way,—if this is the only difiiculty—is 
to get releases from all who managed the Massachusetts 
legislature from 1804 to 1808, under their hands and seals, 
that they will not call upon Mr.Adams ‘by a summons to 
produce the proof in a temple of justice.’ There are thou- 
sands of persons who would readily qualify themselves in 
this way to be accused. Butas long as he requires so 
many other qualifications of impossible credentials, &c. 
&c. it would be of no use to remove this one disqualifi- 
cation ; which, if it were the only one, might be removed 
at once, by giving Mr Adams an ample and satisfactory 
bond of indemnity to save him harmless from all detri- 
ment, damage, loss, suits, prosecutions, &c. accruing, 
arising or in any way happening from, in consequence or 
by reason of any disclosure of ‘unequivocal evidence,’ &c. 
But a great many of the culprits are already qualified for 
accusation in this respect by being dead, for neither a 
man’s memory nor his ghost can have an action for libel, 
or make a complaint to a grand jury. But then Mr Ad- 
ams thinks some may have repented ‘who would now 
gladly wash out of their memories their participation in 
projects upon which the indelible stamp of reprobation 
has past.’ This indelible stamp of reprobation has passed 
upon projects of which no witness in the known world 
has any knowledge but Mr Adams. He it is, of course, 
who has stamped these projects with the ‘indelible’ repro- 
bation, and it is he who proposes some day to stamp 
them indelibly with the names of the projectors. 

He proceeds ‘Is it not possible that some of the conspi- 
rators have been called to an account before a higher tri- 
bundl for all the good ‘and evil of their lives, and whose 
reputation might now suffer needlessly by a disclosure of 
their names?’ So he will not name the living, because 
they would bring an action, nor the dead, because they 
wish to wash their participation in the projects from their 
memories. And yet in the close of the letter he intimates 
that he may be moved ‘by a solemn sense of duty to his 
country’ to disclose the names ; now if he is afraid to ac- 
cuse the living and too generous and compassionate to 
accuse the dead or the penitent, what names can he find 
to Gil up the blanks ofhis accusation. But we will quote 
this passage about disclosures, which Mr Adams gets up 
with such dramatic solemnity aud parade of patriotism. 








‘It is not improbable that at some future day, a sense of 


lemn duty to my country, may require of me to disclose 
ven med which I do possess, and for which you call. 


‘ 
NEW-ENGLAND GA, 
Vanity —‘But’ observed Glanville, ‘why stigmatize van- 
swer for the testimony [ may bear, before the tribunal of | ity as a vice, when it creates, or, at least participates in, 
your God and mine. Should a disclosure of names even | so many virtues? Quant a moi, [ shall henceforth only 
then be made by me, it will, if possible, be made with such | speak of it as the primum mobile of whatever we vencrate 
reserve, as tenderness to the feelings of the living, and to | and admire, and shall think it the highest compliment | 


the families and friends of the dead may admonish. 

‘But no array of numbers or of power shall draw me to 
a disclosure, which I deem premature, or deter me from 
making it, when my sense of duty shall sound the call.’ 

This is affecting a very lofty and stately tone suited 
to one who can, from the recesses of his power, prescribe 
the fates of men. But it is ia truth only the solemn 
flourish of a solitary, unsupported, unbelicved accu- 
ser, who puts his own word against that of hundreds 
of others, in all points as respectable, and whose word 
would be as soon taken in or out of a court of jus- 
tice. Who believes that all the crack-brained ‘conspi- 
rators,’ and treasonable projectors have made Mr Ad- 
ams their confidant, and deposited in his keeping the 
only ‘unequivocal evidence’ of all their schemes and ‘se- 
cret intents?’ If any one who had not held high offices in 
the country should publish such ‘high-fantastical’ conceits, 
his friends would be anxious for him. 

To Mr Adams's affected concern for the characters and 
reputation of the living and dead, the correspondents 
justly reply that he would show quite as much kindness 
by springing the mine while the parties concerned have 
the means of defence, and before they lose the testimony 
by which his charges may he confuted. 


But Mr Adams plainly implies afterwards that all this 
magazine of evidence of which he is the solitary possessor 
and terrific guardian, the explosion of which would blow 
‘certain leaders’ into ‘reprobation,’ is, in very deed, no- 
thing more nor less than some of his own logic which he 
has kept sealed up these twenty-five years. He says to 
thirteen gentlemen, who are certainly not mere ‘food for 
powder’ to Mr Adams— 


‘Must your own defence against these charges forever 
rest exclusively upon a solemn protestation against the 
natural inference from the irresistible tendency of action 
to the secret intent of the actor ? That a statesman who 
believes in human virtue should be slow to draw this infe- 
rence against such solemn asseverations, I readily admit: 
but for the regulation of the conduct of human life, the 
tules of evidence are widely different from those, which 
receive or exclude testimony in a court of law. Even 
there, you know, that violent presumption is equivalent, 
in cases affecting life itself, to positive proof; and in a 
succession of political measures through a series of vears, 

















can pay toa man, to tell him he ts eminently vain.’ 

‘I incline to your opinion,’ cried Vincent, laughing. 
‘The reason we dislike vanity in others, is because it is per- 
petually hurting our own. Of all passions (if for the mo- 
ment I may call it such) it is the most indiscreet ; it is for 
ever blabbing out its own secrets. If it would but keep its 
counsel, it would be as graciously received into society, as 
any other well-dressed and well-bred intruder of quality. 
Its garrulity makes it despised. But in truth it must be 
clear, that vanity in itself is neither a vice nor a virtue, any 
more than this knife, in itself, is dangerous or useful ; the 
person who employs gives it its qualities; thus, for in- 
stance, a great mind desires to shine, or is rain, in great ac- 
tions ; a frivolous one, in frivolities ; and so on through 
the varieties of the human intellect. 1 cannot agree that 
my admiration of Algernon Sidney would be at all lessen- 
ed by the discovery that his resistance to tyrauny in a 
great measure originated in vanity.’—Pelham. 





Laptes’ Literary Rooms. This bold enterprise is at 
length ‘in the full tide of successful experiment.’ The 
room is ready, books are there, newspapers also, and pa- 
per,pens and ink. If we have stone markets enough, so 
tat our excellent mayor finds ‘honor at that entrance 
quite shut out,’ well may be be proud that in his day, this 
‘Refuge for’ literary ‘females’ opens its hospitable doors. 
Our ladies may now escape fromthe perpetual babbling of 
the noisy, teasing, talking men, and enjoy their beloved 
silence in full perfection. The effects of this -improve- 
ment must be visible at once, in the increased knowledge 
and more exquisite accomplishment of our fair. It is ob- 
vious that a lady can attend to her mental culture and teach 
her ideas to shoot, far more advantageously in the quiet 
of a comfortable room with only a dozen pleasant com- 
panions about her, than amid the disturbance and distrac- 
tions of her solitary chamber. We have no fear of the 
consequences. Our gentle fair will doubtless continue to 
‘tower above their sex’ like so many Portias. ‘To borrow 
a phrase of Mr Jeffrey, if they determine to wear a blue 
stocking, we are sure they will let the pelticoat cover it. 

A writer in the London Morning Herald is for having 
a Female University established forthwith, and begins his 
talk about it thus :—‘It must be so. I have the whole 
thing planned aud drawn out in my mind this moment.— 
The ladies shall have a college of their own, and Hannah 
Moore shall be their Chancellor. 
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Kpicureanisin,—though genuine,and in its best and highest; = Tranquillity restored in Merico. Let 5 
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sense. These principles, which rest upon the falsity, that |Cruz to the 15th of Jan. and from Meaico oa 


‘self-love and social are the same,’ are in this author's | state that tranquillity is restored by the est 
hands so rigorously cleansed from the pollutions of sen- | Guerrero as president. 
suality, so incorporated with kind affections and the no-|ry of War, ‘The news was received with public 
blest purposes, so adorned and purified, that much of their | at Vera Cruz 

essential evil is purged away,or at least: made mopeta- | 


tive. 


We have before said, that we do not like to present to 


Santa Anna was ant “ 


Seam Navigation in the Black Sea--& . 
Odessa states in a letter dated Oct. 23 


=s, that Sleag 


| . . 
re | gation is rapidly increasing ; sev 
our readers an analysis of a story,—for we think it very | sd “ne ® eral governmens 
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unfair dealing. At least half the pleasure of a novel-read- | ears commission, and @ steam 
er,—aye, of any novel-reader, is in wondering what is be- | oe tween Odessa and the coast of 


hind the veil or in seeing it gradually lifted up ;—and 


this is of course lost if the veil be torn away. We will state 
however, that in the Disowned, there are two almost per- 
fectly distinct stories. One of them,which gives name to the 
book, is of a lighter character, ends happily and is often 
amusing. The other is, we do not hesitate to say, one of 
the finest exhibitions of genius we have ever seen in a 
The character of Mordaunt could have 
been neither conceived nor executed but by a mind of high, 
The interest with which the Dis- 
owned is sought, and much of that with which it is read, 


work of fiction. 
aim and high reach. 


are doubtless owing to the success of Pelham ;—but 


time to come, Pelham will owe quite as much to its young- 


er brother ;—though both books are made to last. 





Sabbath Recreations.—A small volume has just been 


published by Bowles & Dearborn, under this name. 
seems that a copy of Miss Emily Taylor's selection 


Sacred Poetry, bearing the same title, was sent to the 
Rev. Mr Pierpont of this city, by a lady in England, who 
is a friend to Miss Taylor. She sent it te this country be- 
fore it had been published in England ; and it is now re- 
published here, under the editorial care of Mr Pierpont. 
Some pieces have been withdrawn, and others, both Eng- 
In the clesing paragraph the 


lish and American, added. 
American Editor says, 


‘It is hoped that the lovers of sacred poetry—poetry that 


has caught its spirit from 





‘the book of grace 
And book of nature’ 





may find, in this little manual, much to ‘make the Sab- 
bath a delight,’ and to kindle and keep burning within 
them the love of God, and a desire of a better knowledge 


all for the conveyance of the mail to Tiflis and Persia. 


Haytien Debt to France. —Earnest discussions age 
on at Paris between the French ministers and the 
of Hayti, relative to the price agreed to be Pid by 
Haytiens for the acknowledgement of their i, 

by France, aad which they find themselves Unrble ty 
The subject of discussion relates to the Femission of, 

of the debt. 


Plague in Wallachia. —The French papers 
N. Y. todate of Dec. 25, report from the Austrian Qj, fe 
in | ver of the 15th, that the plague had again made it 
ance in Wallachia, mostly about Bucharest, 


Blockade of Algiers —The Journal da COmmemetey 
Dec. 25th says, the Dey of Algiers refuses all 

with the officers of the French blockading squadrea, 
will only recognize as negociators, parties not ¢ 

in the blockade. Algiers is divided by two factions ; 
in favor of war is the strongest. It is not believed 
ever, that their fleet will be able to get out of part, 
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—| Book of Jasher.—It is stated in the English 
an interesting discovery has been made ia 
Book of Jasher, mentioned in Jeshaa. The 
was procured at great expense, and it was 
it had been preserved in Persia since the returme; 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity. It contains g 
account of the battle of Gideon, wheu the Sun 
ly stood still in the mid heaven. 2 
The New York Enquirer remarks, that there am 
many interesting biblical discoveries to be made, and 
it is evident they will be made in Persia, for the 
after their seventy years’ captiviyy, left several of & 
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all tending to the same result, there is an infernal evi- Z ning 
dence, against which mere denial, however solemn, can | Archbishop of her. No just cause or impediment can be 
scarcely claim the credence even of the charity, that be-| shown why the faircreatures should not have their Alma 
lieveth all things.’ Mater as well as the men milliners and grocers of Cheap- 

What is this but telling these very men that some of them | side. Their understandings are as susceptible of informa- 
at least are Among the conspirators he is talking of. Ifso, his | tion every whit, and their faculties much more capable of 
secret fulminating powder is in truth nothing more than his | improvement. A smart lively girl will learn more in six 
own inferences from facts known to all the world as well | months than a drowsy pudding bag of a boy shall in a 
as to himself, and to many much better, for he was in| year, and she will apply her knowledge to account with 
Russia, enjoying the first profits of the sale of his patent | greater readiness and skill. In the various situations and 
right tothe discovery of this secret combination, while many | emergencies of life in which a comparison can be justly 
of the events, from which he extracts his evidence, were | instituted, how far do our better halves surpass us in elo- 
taking place in this country. To convince these gentle-| quence, how greatly do they outrun us in perseverance. 


of his works, as well of those words which, at sundry 


us out of existe 





men of ‘the irresistible tendency of action to the secret in- 
tent of the actor'—a bad phrase enough by the by—and 





Let these gifts be cultivated and adapted to higher occu- 
pation than custom ordinarily allots to the fair. En- 


times and in divers manners, he spake unto the fathers 


Israel by his prophets, and of those which, in later times, 


he hath spoken unto us by his Son.’ 


The selections appear to have been made originally with 
much care and judgment ; and of course the volume has 


gained by passing through Mr Pierpont's hands. All 


his additions are good and appropriate, and some of them 
peculiarly valuable. We extract the two following pieces, 
not as the best in the volume ; but because they are good 
enough to be printed anywhere, and they are likely to be 
new to most of our readers’ The first is anonymous ; the 


second is by John Wilson. 
TO A BUTTERFLY RESTING ON A SKULL. 


sacred books in Persia, which were preserved by 
portion of their brethren who were content with thg 
ministration of Cyrus, and preferred remaining ie 
Jon. The permission granted by that monarch, and 
firmed by Darius, allowing them to return to thers 
tive land, was so promptly accepted, that many 
works were left behind. ‘There are, at least, eight ay 
Books, referred to in the bible, of which no traces 
been found. They are ‘Book of the acts of § 
‘Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah,’ ¢ 
Samuel the Seer,’ ‘Book of Nathan the Prophet,’ 4 

Gad the Seer,’ ‘The Visions of Iddo the Seer,’ ‘Boa& 
Semiah the Prophet,’ ‘Book of Jehu.’ 

The recovery of these would throw great light 
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to show them how feeble their protestation is against | rich their vocabularies with the treasures of old Greece and 
his inferences, he goes over the subject of the Nova Rome, condense their reasoning powers by an acquaint- 
Scotia letter written by the governor of that Pro-| ance with triangles and abstract numbers; and my life 
vince, to a relative of his, who was a neighbor to/ for it, they will make as good lawyers and divines as those 
Mr Adams, in 1807, stating that the British goverament | who think there can be no wisdom without a beard.’ 

had information that the French intended to ‘conquer the 


























British provinces and effect a revolution in the United 


tes.’ Here is an appalling plot, but what has it to do | poses to publish a monthly magazine ; much sucha thing, 
with the dismemberment ? Now observe one specimen of | we infer from his advertisement, as the ‘New Monthly Ma- 
this masked battery of destructive inferences constructed gazine’ of London. The plan is a good one, doubtless ; 
by Mr Adams to play upon ‘certain leaders.’ ‘My infer-| we know no one more likely to carry it through ;—but, for 
ences’ says Mr Adams, ‘were that there existed between | its successful execution, qualities and habits are required, 
the British government and the party in Massachusetts which no American periodical has yet been able to com- 
opposed to Mr Jefferson, a channel of communication | pine, There must be wit and vivacity, for if it be dull, it 
through the governor of Nova Scotia, which he was exer- is dead to all intents and purposes. There must be a 
jealousies against their own government. This letter was |  asisica) things are not ;—the best of any thing must 
not to any leader of the Federal party, but Thad no doubt needs be rare, but the magazine can have no success worth 
it had been shown to some of them as it had to me without the name, if Bryant or any body else publishes any poetry 
any injunction of secrecy. How that channel might be | petter than its best. Further, it must manifest some sound 
further used, was matter of Conjecture.’ Here then @ pos- | titerature, some genuine talent ; for yankees look a great 
sible channel of arene between the British gov- way into a mill-stone, and surface cannot, in the long run, 
ernment and the leading federalists, is discovered by Mr | be mistaken for substance, by our reading publie. Never- 
Adams, adiscovery which will not be curpessed until the | theless, of allthese things, we have enough among us, 
north west passage shall be discovered. And this channel | aa4 Mr Willis may get them within his reach. There is 
was uot only discovered, but Mc Adams sone the governor | however, something else, yet more indispensible, of the ex- 
of Nova Scotia ‘was exercising it to inflame,’ &ic. Such is | istence of which in our writers there is little evidence, and 
the awful import of these inferences; governor Wentworth | which we very much fear Mr Willis will not be able to 
of Nova Scotia and his nephew were exercising a chan-| make his owo. We mean independence ; that true and 
nel, which might have been used! Such is a specimen of| rare independence of which honesty is the essence, the 
the disclosures which a ‘sense of solemn duty to his coun- | tiving principle, the life and soul. That independence 
try’ calls upon Mr Adams to make ‘with such reserve, 85 | which knows no timid silence nor interested praise and 
tenderness to the feelings of the living and to the families | never bedaubs with its ‘flattering unction’ manifest de- 


and friends of the dead, may admonish.’ fects and faults ;—and which, on the other hand scorns to 
John Henry is then introduced, and we cannot but think | gratify that paltry passion for fault-Ginding in which the 
unluckily, by Mr Adams, since every reader is instantly | littleness of little minds dwells bodily, and will not lend it- 
struck with the similarity in their positions. And it seems | self to the poor traffic that turns wretched propensities to 
that the country is under obligation to Mr Adams for the | profit, selling detraction for pay, aud throwing choice mor- 
loss of the fifty thousand dollars paid to Henry for the| sels to those who hunger and thirst after scandal and 
disclosure of this secret conspiracy, which still remains a| petty slander. Originality—which is just as far from af- 
secret in the keeping of Mr Adams, and for which the ex- | fected eccentricity as from imitation,—is another absolute 
| ecutive probably would never have paid Henry such a | essential to greatness. It is the deep disgrace of our litera- 
price, had not Mr Adams's secret letters of 1808, made it | ture that it is nearly all a copy,—a disgrace which we trust 
believed, that Henry had something to sell besides a hum- | Mr Willis and his writers -will help to wipe away. If he 
bug. This may be the reason of Mr Adams's talking of | avoid the Scylla and Charybdis of servility and arrogance, 
‘his sense of solemn duty to his country,’ for if he has been | and is equally fearless of giving offence and fearful of being 
the cause of the payment of this great sum for the tremen- unjust, and puts forth the best and manliest of his powers, 
dous secret, it seems to be incumbent on him te see that | the character of his magazine must stand high ;—talent 
it shall be some day forthcoming : excepting the amount | will crowd into it, and his success will be assured and 
paid to Henry, Mr Adams has had the exclusive benefit of great. 
this secret for now nearly twice the usual limitation of a 
patent right; a disclosure of it certainly seems to be| Tux Disownep. This very powerful work will do more 
due from him, to the country, which has paid for it. than establish the reputation which ‘Pelham’ gave its au- 
The correspondence then turns upon the annexation of | thor ; it will raise it to a far higher pitch. It is less enter- 
Louisiana to the United States, a business with which Mr | taining than that work, and its story is more unskilful and 
Adams ‘makes a most bungling hand, and from which he | imperfect, and its minor defects are more decided ;—for 
does not get off without being cut up and routed by the | some of the characters are quite failures, and others of 
reply of the Correspondents. Then comes the embargo | them are very inadequately brought out; much of the 
non-intercourse, &c. to the Hartford Convention ; all | humour is coarse and poor, and the style, always, when 
which we will pass over, as it cannot be supposed that Mr | serious, ambitious, is sometimes extravagant, tawdry, and 
Adams's sagacity, or his means of information abroad, | bombastic. The Disowned was probably written with far 
where he was during this period, can enable him to make } more care and effort than Pelham ; but the labor and at- 





American Montaty Macazixe.—Me N. P. Willis pro- | 





any shocking inferences or disclosures. Every body knows | tention were given in greater propotsion to the more im- 
that during these times the Democrats charged the Fede- | portant points, and lesser ones were comparatively ne- 
ralists with being subservient to the British, and the Fede- | glected ;—hence, though more elaborate, it is less perfect. 
ralists charged the Democrats with being subservient to the | In one respect, it is very different from and far superior to 
French, and any man must have more poetry than history | Pelham; we mean in its moral tone. That of Pelham 
in his mind, who thinks of trumping up out of all this, any | was decidedly bad ; in the hero were mingled together— 
thing like a matured treasonable project extending to any | and in utter disregard of nature of possibility —hardihood 
respectable number of respectable men of either party. | or rather ferocity, most adventurous enterprize, wild en- 
There is as much probability of finding it one side as the | ergy, and mildness, tenderness, and patience,—impetuous, 


Creature of air and light, 
Emblem of that which cannot die, 
Will thou not speed thy flight, 
To chase the south wind through the sunny sky ! 
What lures thee thus to stay 
With silence and decay, 
Fix'd on the wreck of dull mortality ? 


The thoughts, once chamber'd there, 








many important facts, and explain points upon 
there exists the most contradictory epinions. 

We shall doubtless fiud many of the missing 
Persia, and no place more likely than Ecbatane, t 
cient Shushan, the city in which the Jews enjeyed 
greatest privileges after their eseape from Haman. 
Domestic establishment of the Emperor Nicholas al 0 
—Oct.2. The emperor is much liked, he lives in a 




















< . There 
Have gather'd up their treasures, and are gone : unostentatious way. His whole expense amounti period is said ¢ 
Will the dust tell us where about 100,000 rubles or 4,000/. a month. ae van in 1 
They that have burst their prison-heuse are flown ? Wounded Russian soldiers at Odessa. Oct. 2. Store ro last 
Rise, nursling of the day ’ reinforcements are from time to time sent to Varna, Fe ond — r * 
If thou wouldst trace their way ; vessels returning with a f sick and oot 
. k g cargo of 8 we amazing velocii 
Earth has no voice to make the secret known. have already observed that a th i arrived oamhe 
* Who seeks the vanish’d bird first fortnight I was here ; I saw them landed a bing 
By the forsaken nest and broken shell ? shall I forget the deplorable state in which ¢ not oaly from o 
"Far hence he sings unheard, wretches were—many were actually black from which they mov 
Yet free and joyous, in the woods to dwell. 1 was much struck with the brutal indifference pee <a 
There, of the sunshine born, they were treated: a groan simultaneously burst ft many stare whi 
Take the bright wings of morn ; each individual of a boat-lond of severely wounded, @Hag seen no longer? 
Thy hope calls heavenward from yon ruia'd cell. boatman carelessly drove against a pier. A few ofdabag lost? I know 1 
habitants were attracted by curiosity to the place fe ape egy oh 
THE EVENING CLOUD. barkation ; but no sympathy was shown, no esl in space, or, 
A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, — to those so he fought and wes im the sagi = a pero 
f crimson tinged its braided snow of their country. wounded were placed ia wage M 
Agen ' without springs, and those whe Id changing its rel 
Long had I watch’d the glory moving on, prings, — all the stars, of 
O'er the still radiance of the lake below : walk ; the officers alone were allowed litters, 6 " — now -w : 
Tranquil its spirit seem'd, and floated slow, sian die aan aD D ares 
E’en in its very motion there was rest, Russian Naval Force in the Black Sea —Odess salen spemmentos 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, Went on board one of the line of battle-ships. seg me 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteeus west. tention has lately been paid to the navy ; the merly “ 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, ; built after excellent models, but the rigging is heepeay But to put thi 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, did not, to be sure, inspect the ships under very sdvil pert de ant toy pre 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll geous circumstances ; but I particularly remarked 09 lude to the com 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven ; of system and order : the decks were crowded wihIDEy according to all 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, ber, and the stench insupportable. ‘The crew weresiagg Yrart: and whi 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. body of men, but had a most slovenly appearance eee en 
Man of Two Lives.—A tale having this strange title, has | °° board ; on shore their tight green jackets set not have startes 
just been published by Wells and Lilly. Parts of it dis- | to better advantage. The Russians have now eight @ wey wey not i 
play some power, and readers who do not care much | of the line afinat in the Black Sea ; but it is a fect cl Hg amcig 
about probability and naturalness, may find it rather in- | of observation, and not generally known in Eng round sume oth 
teresting ; but we think it no great things. The story is| the crews are weak, and do not exceed 350 have been so cl 
exceedingly indistinct ;—we could not tell it if we would. | half the war complement of a British 74. After # ee = 
Frederick Werner dies a German debauchee, andjis born inspection, we adjourned to the cabin of the 


again, as an Englishman, retaining a troublesome recollec- 
tion of his sins and a disposition to atone for them ; he goes 
to Germany, and as a young man becomes acquainted'with 
the old folks with whom in his former youth he had been 
connected, and also with some young people, one of whom 
he marries. But how it is meant, that he works his atone- 
ment, or indeed, what the hero is supposed to be or to do, 
we cannot understand. Less natural characters, indeed 
less possible ones, we have no where met-With. The au- 
thor seems to have some talent, and a sort of scholarship ; 
that sort of superficial and showy acquaintance with let- 
ters, which sometimes goes under the name of literary 
accomplishment. He makes his hero acquainted with 
many books of various sorts and tongues, and well skilled 
in music and painting. Much of the book consists of dis- 
cussions of philosophy, and criticisms upon the fine arts, 
which are seldom silly but never very powerful. The story, 
and the tone and character of some passages, suggest to 


to use, 





Improvement of the light from oil.—An 
says that if persons who are in the habit of busniag 
their families would take the trouble to Glter#t, p@ 
through charcoal, it would be found to bere 6 
brightness to our best gas. The French, it is sal 
uniformly, — hence oe the admitted nis 
splendor and brilliancy, of the lamps by w 
loons and public rooms are lighted.—N. Y. Eve. 


Interesting to ladies and subscribers to 
practice among ladies of putting up their hair 2 7% 
oe J of which, is va keoping egular fies 

ea p of ing © os 
newspapers for which he subscribes. Most : 
uments disappear unaccountably and nobody @8™ 
what has become ef them. Little rolls of paper OO 
scattered about containing fragmenig of the 
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as he is here called, the General—for every thing #€ Calculations abo 
military footing—and partook of some bottled 
favourite beverage with the Russians. 
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other, and s0 it would always have been thought by every | reckless, yet capricious pursuit of enjoyment, liability to 


have been growing darker and darker from that time to | stantly looking to self; as a whole, it was but the picture 
this; with this difference that they have now become | of a selfish man struggling up through a selfish world, and 
darkoess visible. resolutely and gaily clinging to pleasure all the way. In 
the Disowned, it is far otherwise. The author earnestly 









papers this is a canal of nearly six miles in length, includ- 
ing the basin connected with it; the cost of the whole 
completed will be 100,000%. sterling or about as mech as 


his characters in this work are juster principles and more 


passage of vessels not over 200 tons burthen up to the expect in another work from the same writer. We wish 





But of that day the selection must be at my own judgment, 





quays, at any time of tide. 





body, but for Mr Adams's dark disclosures of 1808, which | all impressions in their turn, and perfect sagacity con-. 


Exeter Canal. England.—It appears from the English | Professes and seems to feel a strong desire to teach and to: 
impress that which it is wise and profitable to learn. In: 


true and pure affection, aad better objects pursued by bet- ; 
the Providence and Worcester canal. It admits of the | te means, than anything in Pelham could permit one to 


the groundwork of the Disowned were better ;—it ist 


the reader, Godwin's St Leon ;—and it is a suggestion no 


ways helpful to the ‘man with two lives.’ 


Upon the whole, the author may make very pretty books 
of a common sort ; but he has here taken held of a sub- 
ject which he cannot manage. A somewhat similar con- 
ception was wrought out by Godwin, into a book which 
successive generations read ; while this will hardly have its 


day. 





Message, or part of some elaborate “ 
auction question, or peradventure a stray relic of OFF 
mirable report of the Secretary of War 


Donald Adair.—This production of the South,—and of | the discovery of a method which bids fair 


a young lady,—was announced some months since with a 
good deal of puffery. It is, however, quite a small affair. 
The story wanders over Scotland, England and America, 
and the proprieties of character, manner and language 
are as little observed as the unity of place. One Lord 


Joshua Eversham is introduced, which we take to be 


first time that scriptural name ever crept into the English 
aristocracy. The fair authoress not unfrequently mani- 
fests a very ladylike indifference to grammar, aud her 
work, on the whole, offers better evidence of her ambition 


than of her jadgment or her genius. 
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to Congress the advertisement of the ¢ « 
Young, of Niagara, who sells for cosh. & Hor aon 
promising statesmen have been in ‘this eT rom ; and 
the abstraction of valuable political documents CUMETEE om such & sour 
have laid aside for future study and digestion. Teel every bean? 
of History, as the late editor of the Bostes Le bedy 
say, mourns over hes records destroyed by the pected anid to the 
Beauty for the sake of putting her curls em ical, 7 BO 
\the evening perty. We are happy to be able to It aby no mo 
evil for the future. A Mr Isaac Marston, of byron 
aware of the extent of the mischief and the destrnc 
iding a remedy, has invented an elegant tte SIE cS! millions « 
for the dressing tables of the ladies, by which aieen 
may be put ap, not only without the gecessity of Concerned 
ing the public documents end debates im Congres © facet, 2 
puspose, but with a superior degree of sicety Ceaditions aie 
the | tioa. It is a small hollow roller neatly covered presen: oa 
paper and closed at one extremity. the om one 
inserted an elastic spring to which is attached 8 eo 
ribboe, and the hair being wound round the rush eens wore 
fined by fastening the ribbon with & sexall bok 5 thee id 
closed extremity of the roller. The article is surface of 
Messrs. Jarvis & Co. 182 Broadway —Ib the 
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ENGLAND GALAXY, 








: ae : CTE ES TT 
= SN ae Gaul; wit sense and sevice, wit of | there is, therefore, nothing excecdingty wondertil in athe} go wbout the business themselves by way of trial; and 
Ven, [It is not often that 3, shdei yet hete we tick [spposities that it with take place again, The subterr-| they, poor fellows, reasom in the same way, and go down 

high order, weet ™ egadanecd fF toot, | Mean forests, the alluvial deposites, the extraicous fossils, the current with thousands were, utterly unable to turn 
10a, lied Que is tempted to welicve tinat thitre fy & Verte jthe organic remaius, and a thonsand other phenomena, - nee , : 
rat of enh $" ig: —that the writer had souie times felt) prove, beyond a doubt, that, by achaage in the centre of and buffet the waves, and thus reach the bourne trom 
Crety, bit of carnest in 14 hought of an accidental whisk gravity, the two hemispheres of the earth have been alter-[) which few returu. This accounts for the fact, that many 
ting, his flesh crawl at the bave t : uhaies 2 eine nately drowned. And what effected this change in the 

tly con g 


from a horrible tail, appare® 


see f de tructio, ‘ 
propriate ee in his“ Pilgrims of the Sun,’ repre- 


centre of gravity 7—surely nothing so likely to have done 


to sweep away earths that | it a5 acomet. ‘The great mass of existing beings would, 



























mat bh. Hogg of course, be swallowed up ; but it is not impossible mp" a 
a are done with. Hoge, , ring | few—a very few, might escape. Chance alone would de- 
Rayj, sents comets as earths, set on are = oe . termine who these were to be. Let it be observed, too, 
Steag h space, as the penal homes in that this mighty change will take place in a moment. Up 
t is o_o . .] to a certain point the comet may approach the earth with- 

. (Prom an English paper. : out injury, but as soon as it crosses that line, the balance 
—_ SERIOUS THOUGHTS ON THE APPROACHING COMET. | Vin) give way, and the gates of the deep will be unlocked. 


bring forth Mazzaroth ip his season? or canst thou | The approach, however, of this last hour of terror will 
‘Canst thou bring 


‘ith his suns ??—Job. have been foreseen for months. All the common concerns 
Boing guide Arcturus wi easy in my mind on the subject of | of life will have been allowed to stand still—thrones will 
Envoy Fam ye ene Stars and planets, and suns and | be left unworshipped—warring kingdoms will be awed in- 
b the approaching ee om and well disposed animals ; | to crouching silence—wealth, aad rank, and learning will 
Y the snoons are all very 10 nsters of comets, with tails eight | sink into abject insiguificance—many a brave man will 
ndence but these imment sles in length, I have a most especial | lose his fortitude, and fear will drive him mad—the artifi- 
(0 pay huadred =< very well that the whole of the | cial links of social life will be burst asunder like gossamer 
Capen dislike to. We Hations are about—northern, southera | threads—the selfish hearts of the multitude will thirst only 
+ ninety “oe oor like Mr Gwen's conmunities they are | for self-preservation—and the impassioned affections of 
and y 


bly occupied with their own affairs, and evince no | the unnoticed number of nobler spirits will seek only to 
v 


. “ln i with those of others ; but | twine themselves together in the arms of deep and endur- 

wed wt nee whateva ve iat ethans of space, who hold in | ing love, till death put an end to all. ‘There will be no 

Obey. those great it contempt the three unities of time, place | such thing as a newspaper to be had for love or moncy, 

MPpew. ene much more disagreeable set of persons | for news will have lost its interest—novelty will be denud- 
a ? 








































ed of itscharm. If the whule human race were about to 


“ s a sort of blind power, 
to deal with, and seem to posses be destroyed, how contemptible would become the ques- 


like the large piston of asteam engine (‘magna componere 





Aye. d down with a force it would | tion of Catholic emancipation—how ridiculous the squab- 
se — eee It is all nonsense to tell us | ble between Turkey and Russia—how altogether unthought 
Citing be made vo erystitious motions about comets are now | of the character of Don Miguel and the affairs of Portugal 
On, aad mbend 9 exploded. Rational fear has nothing to do} —how immensely ludicrous the resignation of the Duke of 





ncerus4 : Pot i a considerable number of | Clarence—how bitterly preposterous the fame of Sir Wal- 
—— eapereiaie™vdn of panenes have now been seen, | ter Scott—how inconceivably ludicrous the letters of An- 
he ae “a ve become more familiar with them, we have | glicanus— how exquisitely absurd the sums of money lav- 
ed hoy. —_ oo taliewe that each travels onward through space, | ished upon Pasta, Sontag, and Catalini!—if the ‘bloody 
> andate for our destruction. But though the | fag of divine resentment was hung over a guilty world.’ 
omy s mfive in the woods for years without being de-| Where would be O'Connel’s speeches ?>—where would be 
onred ony wild beasts, it does not therefore follow that | the Russian’s bulletins, or the Grand Vizier's camp ?— 
—_ romney ‘(alla prey toone of them at last. A thousand | where wonld be the riots at Lisbon ?—where would be the 
mv of the touts er on the day of battle before a ball reaches | Board of Admiralty ?>—where all the Waverley nuvels 2am 
mnuecrigt ye of that much-respected officer—Major Bomb- | where br Thomson's ‘Christian Instructor’ ?—where ‘Di- 
sed that — but the Major is not invuluerable, for a rascally | ¢anti palpiti,’ and ‘Una voce,’ and ‘Del calma Paffanno,’ 
rm Of the cacsier gives him at length a'slash with his broadsword, | and all the songs that were ever sung ? . 
mins: wy him off the perpendicular for ever. Now,| Let the world look to it, for there is no reason to believe 
r ym aeveral score of comets may have dashed through | that the comet now coming from the east may not play 
ractlow, ; rt of space in which we happen to be, without | some strange pranks among us. I could say something 
rs a us down, as a seventy-four in full sail might | more upon the subject ; but as there is no doubt a number 
J ey a Newcastle collier, and hold on its way, re-| who will, as yet, give litde credit to all 1 have written, J 
free. joicing not knowing that it had done any mischief, or | shall reserve any further information I may possess, till 
and the even observing any additional bubbling on the water, or|the nearer approach of ‘the illustrious stranger’ shall 
the Jem, without giving us a slight switch with its tail, and blotting | have aroused mankind to a deeper sense of their situation, 
| of thi us out of existence, like an active housewife, who, with | and made them more willing to listen to the warning voice 
i bi one of the corners of a towel, brushes from an obscure of one who would say unto them, before it is too late— 
7& corner an hereditary cobweb, and in one instant hurries ‘prepare.’ H.G.B. 
h the a into eternity the decent and experienced spider, who sat 
| oa dosing in quiet security a re an Tricks oF tue Press. A pretty fair German novel, 
— — > ie that they will not happen soon. It is all| called ‘Walladmoor’ was published a few years ago, as 
— ho very fine talking to tell us of the eccentric ellipses of these | «freely translated from the English of Sir Walter Scott.’ 
4 comets, and of the ascer myn pyar mpalhen — In anumber of the London Magazine there is a review of 
pat ar = se _ owt place = can never be sure for | this work, and in a note, an amusing instance of the tricks 
Sol - “ single month, that a new comet will not suddenly make | which publishers and book-pirates play, to anticipate each 
its appearance, which was never wee tegen“ ee oe other in the market. 
%¢ rf 
" — rushing throug 2 ee Nd ye “ —— as t Walladmoor stands regularly inserted in the Leipsic 
t,” ‘Book motion a joke, and y ng . Poa 
» ‘Book “ sweeps by with tens of thousands of crumbled planets | Mess-Catalog for Easter, 1824, under the name of Sir Wal- 


- Jed into its vortex. And, in the next place, it is a| ter Scott, as one of his novels: it is the penultimate arti- 
aces of humbug in astronomers to pretend that they | cleon p. 255. ‘The Catalogue was published on the 6th of 
light can calculate the subsequent ap; of comets that | April.—Two or three years ago we remember to have 

have been observed before, and be perfeetly sure that they | heard of another plot from this quarter against the Scotch 

es will keep in the same orbits, as if they were so mauy novels ; and, by the dedication prefixed to the 3d vol. of 
team boats plying between Edinburgh and Aberdeen, Walladmoor, it would seem that in the first stage it had 
aed esver between Edinburgh and London. There is one succeeded. Through some quarter or other it was said 
oma which appeared in 1758, whose period, we are told, that a duplicate of every proof sheet, as it issued from the 
has been ascertained to be seventy-five years, and which Edinburgh press, was forwarded to a sea-port town on the 
will consequently be seen again in 1833, (about the time continent, and there translated into German. Now it was 
man. that Edward Irving predicts the Millenium ;) but if it| the design of the pirates to put this German translation 
keeps in its old track, it will be a harmless comet, and can | into another conspirator’s hands who was to translate it 
have nothing to do with a new order of things. into good English : he was ready to swear (and truly) that 

There is another comet that appeared in 1811, whose | he had nothing to do with any piratical practices upon En- 
period is said to be twenty-nine years ; and a third that | glish books, for that he had translated from a known and 
was seen in 1680, which Sir Isaac Newton calculated producible German book. The German book was in re- 
would not return for 575 years—that is till the year 2255, gard to him the authentic archetype. As to any Scotch 


world . But these are only three com- | of Mr Constable's press, for any thing he knew might 
2. Stores m —— —- vy ne Eg about which ao clndidions be a piratical translation from the German copy, obtained 
. Varna, oe ever been attempted. And if, notwithstanding the | probably by some nefarious corruption and bribery of Mr 
wounded, amazing velocity with which they move, so long a time is | Constable's amongst German compositor’s. To keep up 


‘mecessary to their revolutions, what must not the | the ball, an opposition party in London designed to carry 
distance be which they travel? and how is it possible to | on the series of reverberations by translating the pirated 
suppose that they can always keep at a sufficient length | English translation back into excellent German, and 
h these pow not only from one another, but from all the stars among | launching this decomplex pirate in the German market 
rom diseas. which they move, innumerable as those stars are, wheth- | against her own grandmother the old original pirate. Ac- 

er they be classed in system, or denominated nebule, clus- | cidents favoring, and supposing the wind to be against Mr 
ters, white spots, or milky-ways? Is it not a fact that | Constable (who of course sends the copies for London by 
y burst fren many stare which were known to the ancients are now | sea),—it was conceived possible that a German daughter, 
unded, asthe seen nolonger? and how are we to account for their being | an English grand-daughter, and a German great-grand- 

lost? IL know very well that an ingenious theory has been | daughter, might all be abroad in London before the Edin- 
started, which would endeavor to convince us that the so- | burgh mother arrived ; who would thus have found herself 
Jar system has been making a progressive advancement | au old woman on reaching Messrs. Hursts’ & Co., and 
in space, or, perhaps more philosophically, that it is per- | blessed with several generations of flourishing posterity 
forming a periodical revolution about the common centre | before she was fully aware of her own existence. Or, sup- 
of gravity of the universe, and is consequently continually | posing Mr Constable’s steam-vessel to arrive off the mouth 
changing its relative position. But if this were the case, | of the river about the same time as the Continental steam- 
all the stars, or nearly so, of Pythagoras and Ptolemy, | vessel, there mighthave been a race between the parties— 
itters. Gres should now be missing, and astronomy should be a science | which of course Paternoster-row and Ave Maria-lane 

sui is, that renewed its youth and became perfectly | would have attended: Mr Constable's ship and ship's 
fresh at least every five hundred years. Besides if the | company being taken by surprise, betting would naturally 
solar system is changing its position, why may it not come | have run against ‘the old mother:’ and, in any case, 
into contact with some of those very comets, the sphere of | ‘young pirate’ with his ‘run goods’ and smuggler's prices 
ps. Great# i whose influence it happened to be without when they for- | would certainly have been ‘the favourite.’ 
the ships at § = merly appeared ? 








1g is heavy. | But to put this matter in a stil! more serious point of 
wa view, pe ak how very ng astronomers know on a For the New England Galaxy. 
advass subject of such vast importance, it is only necessary to al- 
marked a wat ude to the comet of 1770, the period of whose revolution, hentia ie nenleirninnaecs<ee 
;ded with lew | according to all astronomical calculmtions, was about seven Non tibi equidem invideo, sed miror magis.— Virg. 
werea fee Years, and which ey ought to have returned} There is not one subject in the crowded vocabulary 
ace whe nen aa ol nina has ny seen | which the imagination presents, that so completely defies 
nows as me of it? may it . 
set then ff not have started off ata tangent into some me orbit ? attack es ring Rennes cour! rag pooner wag 
eight shige wiv aay ont its aphelion have been so immense that it | ate Courtship. Talk to one who is but a novice in the 


atag canyon our sun, and like - moth, which | business, and who has never been initiated into its mys- 
changes from one candle to another. now whirli ; i 

Engl 4, thet oe 5 5 Wie anny uct he hirling al le ag Rent ais 
50) men—abeut have been so close that it was absorbed , and | Snished, his eyes are wa ine a paperless 
After a mioutt like fuel thrown into a furnace, is now burning away in a | idol before whom he may unveil himself in adoration.— 


‘ state of amalgamation with our lamp of day? Or, why | Address yourself to one who has taken its several degrees 
admiral, 1 may not the wanderer, as if'to show the absurdity of al : ’ 


snp is ont . - : and has become something of an adept in its ceremonies— 
ina nail pene ee pe yp heeka tho! “ the — he will lend you an attentive ear, promise to leave the 
Recechenas: = ye — “ new face? | shrine where bis worship has been unworthily bestowed, 

with confidence ; and the solution of the perplexing dif |"? “be youare almost sure of your point, and thank- 

English pay | culty must probably remain an enigma forever. ing heaven that you have gained a proselyte—you hear 


burning o2® § ln the meantime, the mighty and mysterious phenome- | through a third person that your expected proselyte has 
it, prevae B ton, nicht after night, comes sailing on nearer and nearer. been courting more than a year, and that since your con- 
> burn equalia Bat a few weeks have elapsed since it was to be described| eee ty ng 
is said, ney only with the assistance of the most powerful glasses and | “ersation with im, he has engaged himself. This is a 
bd i Where is this to stop ? sadblow. Turn your speech to a third, to one who, you 
shalt come aad wo fi - a far thou | know, has been courting a long time, and who, you think, 
seas no farther’? Stars are beautiful and fami- | judci If, be sick of i his. J 
liar things that judging from yourself, must of it ere this. In 
The Bh the bloe bald of beer ened unto lambs wandering over 7:95 vou have a ready listener, he agrees with you that it 


of heaven; but the lurid comet isa wolf 4 . 
i ie M in upon the field, and the eye of the good is all folly to be in love so long a time, and swears by all 
in families, shepherd is averted; I went that is honorable that his courtship shall come to a ter- 


went the other night to the Obser- 
dee B He is one of the saat . 7 have a distant peep at him. | mination to-morrow night. You of course thank God that 
b 


pody cae .% He 88 yet too far off to ae oon * ai his | You have at last succeeded, and are sure that will be a 
per are oo . 8 ; but webavia the distance like the great, glaring | bold champion in your cause—when, lo! his courtship 
he Presidew® iguantic bn ratte. You see at once something | does indeed end—in marriage! Thus you stand at adis- 
sition OR mile his aspect. The stars twinkle with a clea 
ic of heat | ™ild light, and you could almost fancy they were 4 tance, and see the flame making its way among the most 
¥ ‘es doe, barn the Songs that were sung long ago in .| beautiful of God's creatures, though like old Achilles 
i crated at rallighe tabeh oon ae sk gleam like the unnatu- | watching the burning walls of Troy in his ship, you do 
ig mannes, I *lhouse ; and if music cual be eetee en oer. not fear its approach to you. 
; whieh = such a source, it would be like the chaunt Stee dend But there is yet another class whose monosyllables and 
The po cay ten at - ‘Lam seriously of opinion that | iambics almost touch your very heart's blood. These are 
oficer said — be prepared for the worst,’ as a gallant | Enthusiasts in love. ‘Talk tothem of the miseries of love, 


Edioburgh vol teers " ze . 
nnene ten by th by eles Korg and they will paint woman to you as an angel, they will 


speak of her languishing, melting eye, her carnation 


A 
Ft 


‘ meAns necessary to suppose that the comet | cheeks, and her lips, the sweet sionate language of 
his actually come i ‘ a 9 rosy lips, » pas guag 
fe ‘usure its destruction ; though it passes — “ — pe her tongue, the beautiful expression of her face, the glo- 
little om Pra of miles, it will turn every ee me ur. | "10US symmetry and proportion of her limbs, and the god- 
h vont: We are World. wine consequences, indeed, in so far as | like something in her presence. They will tell you Plato 
: gress aS jantiates at one a ——_ same whether it | was a fool, that women are the poetry, and men the prose 
y and he eat, a push from pee eg Oma A of earth, and that the page is most splendid in the great 
A with en penioas on which the tenure of human Pn we, book of nature, when the prose and poetry are beautifully 
the dj = rete Were the earth pashed from its axis mingled together. These are enthusiasts in love. These 
oe diately be be, that all the dry land weuld imme- P : “ee . 
roller, ra the ocean cuvered by the sea, andall the present fe eo are the men, who, if you speak against courtship in their 
hook oe - Sere tha ome dry. All natural philosophers | PPe%2ce, will tell you that you know nothing about it, 
s rev 


the surfags of ton must have taken place on | that you cannot judge, but from experience. This answer 
the globe more 





than once since its creation ; effectually stops the mouths of many, who consequently 





daily leave the ranks of those who live in single blessed- 
ness. But still there are some who can speak frown ex- 
perience, and I, thanks to my better judgment, cau call 
myself one of these. ® 
I had my Dulcinea once, as well as the best of them.— 
I used to pass my three evenings a week with her, and 
oh! the preparation necessary for my visits. There was 
brushing of clothes, suiting of dicky, folding of cravats— 
the buttoning just so, and the tying just so, and the thou- 
sand things just so—combing hair—polishing boots, 
greasing whiskers, sprinkling cologne—hat to put on 
and hat to put off when put on, turning fifty times to 
the glass before you can suit yourself, and then thinking 
of some pretty things to say, and a thousand other little 
things, in mentioning which, one might, with his tongue, 
give a pretty fair illustration of perpetual motion. Then 
you must walk two or three miles through mud and mire, 
go north-east first, then north, then east, and then you 
feel so cheap knocking at the door, especially if it rains, 
and you have forgotten your umbrella, the rain mean- 
while finding its way between your neck and dicky, while 
you are endeavoring to recollect an appropriate and set 
speech, which you were to remember, but cannot for the 
life of you. Or if it should chance to be a moon-light eve, 
you are stopping at every mud-puddle in the street to ad- 
just your cravat a little, and see how you look, thereby 
making a perfect mirror of it. When you enter the room 
you find the sofa occupied by three or four ‘young fellows 
and girls,’ who have ‘just happened in,’ to make a social 
visit, (and perhaps you think it most too social) and you 
cannot have a word of private talk with the only one you 
care much about in the room. After a long conversation, 
in which you take no interest, some of them retire, and 
others, knowing why you are there, determine to stay as 
long as you do, and so make a good joke of it, (which you 
think a cursed poor one by the way) and you are deter- 
mined fo stay them oul, as youhave a ‘prior right.’ Final- 
ly, at about twelve, more out of mercy to the eyes than 
to you, they ‘give up the ship, though not without telling 
you that they will have a peep into the window, unless 
you extinguish your ‘nocturnal luminary.’ After about 
three hours of private conversation, you take your leave 
for the night, though not without standing on the door-step 
half an hour or so, to look at the moon. At last you leave 
your Dulcinea with many a sigh, and many a hard-drawn 
breath, so that, after going west and south, you reach home 
at about three in the morning. I can assure those who 
are unacquainted with these matters that this is an accu- 
rate statement of facts. 

This was pretty much my mode of courtship, and no 
reasonable being will wonder at my growing sick of it: 
and I did grow thoroughly sick of it. I became less at- 
tentive each week. Instead of going three times, I went 
but once, and then staid only two or three hours. I was 
on the point of asking for a discharge (would to God I 
had !) when 1 received one without any solicitation. My 
Dulcinea, seeing that [ was inattentive, and fearing per- 
haps that I had some one else in my eye, forbade my ever 
writing again in any other capacity than that of a friend. I 
accordingly left her, without much ado. J think it my duty 
however to state, that, when I found myself so suddenly 
deserted, [shed an abundance of tears ; so great indeed 
was the flow of them, that I have not actually shed any 
since, unless my chimney smoked aud actually forced them 
out. I then, of course, made -a virtue of necessity, and 
gave way to the impulses of my nature. 

The whole course of my courtship embraced one year. 
After I had received my discharge, aiid well recovered 
myself, I thought for the benefit of athers, 1 would make a 
calculation of the time that J had lost in courting. I went 
as I said before, regularly three times a’ week, which, al- 
lowing upon au average five hours each night, would make 
fifteen hours a week, or seven hundred and eighty hours a 
year—I ought perhaps to have observed before, that Sun- 
day nights are not, as in other matters, to be thrown out 
of the calculation ; they afford no rest to lovers. Now a 
person can certainly read thirty pages an hour, and do 
this for five hours together in an evening, especially if he 
is a studious person, so that he would read 23400 pages a 
year, making about 78 octavo volumes, of 3U0 pages each. 
Thus you see what an amount of labor is actually lost by 
such persons as ‘go a courting.’ Remember that I do not 
take into the account here the time spent in thinking about 
your Dulcinea, and the many sighs that must follow, which 
draw one's mind from whatever it would fix upon. Neither 
do I reckon the want of sleep, the pale faces, hollow eyes, 
and the distracting head-aches that must render both par- 
ties more or less miserable, nor the time you must devote 
to riding and visiting friends, and the oh! dears! and oh! 
every thing else; should J take these in, and moralize 
upon the condition of the parties, they would swell the 
amount, and make the courting and the courted the means 
of doing much injury on God's earth. 

I think, Messrs Editors, you can bear me out in the con- 
clusion that courting is a very bad, not to say a very in- 
jurious piece of business, and that no ove should betake 
himself to it if he can find any thing else to employ him- 
self about ; and I sincerely hope our state legislature will 
not pass a law for taxing bachelors, after the example of 
our sister state, Ohio; for I fear they would desert our 
standard, and flock to that of Hymen, rather than have 
so loud a call made upon their purses. I, for cne, will not 
marry, unless it can be done without courtship. If I 
should alter my mind, you will probably hear from me. 

RIP SNEEZER. 





Black Vomit in Malignant Fever.—An iustance of black 
vomit in a case of malignant fever occurred lately at Phila- 
phix. The patient was a black woman. She died Friday, 
January 31. The Philadelphia Gazette says, ‘It is proper 
to add, that this case has been reported by a physician 
who has more experience in cases of yellow fever than 
perhaps any one in this city.’ The New York Evening 
Post remarks upon this, ‘No physician will now say that 
black vomit is characteristic of yellow fever. It is seen 
in cases of typhus and bilious fevers of extracrdinary 
malignancy in all parts of the country, and at all times of 
the yeas ; several cases have occurred during the last au- 
tumn in this city.’ 

Spoon for administering medicine.—A very neat and in- 
genious spoon for administering medicine to children with- 
out their tasting it, and for other medical purposes, has 
been invented by Gibson of Bishopsgate. The Society of 
Arts have awarded their Isis medal to this useful and ne- 
cessary instrument, and it is now universally used, as it 
deserves to be, in the hospitals and by the faculty in pri- 
vate practice.—Lond. pap. 





The cunning Cobbler —Sometime ago the husband of an 
old lady living in Buckinghamshire, died without making 
his will, for the want of which necessary precaution his es- 
tate would have passed away from his widow, had she not 
resorted to the following expedient to avert the loss of the 
property. She concealed the death of her husband, and 
prevaiied on an old cobbler, her neighbor, who was in 
person somewhat like the deceased, to go to bed at her 
house and personate him,in which character it was 
that he should dictate a will, leaving the widow the estate 
in question. An attorney was sent for to draw up the 
writings. The widow, who on his arrival appeared in 
great affliction at her good man's danger, began to ask 
questions of her pretended husband calculated to elicit the 


aloud, and looking as much bhe a person sing te cive up! 


ithe ghost as possible, fee oly auswered, ‘hated te leavel 
| you halt of my estates, and (think the poor oid shoewaker 
| Who lives opposite is deserving the other balt, tor he has 


always beeu a good neighbor The widow was thander- 
| struck at receiving a veply so ditlerent fiom that which she 
| expected, but dared not negative the cobbler's will for fear 
| of losing the whole of the property, while the old rogue ia 
| bed, (whe was himself the poor old shoemaker living op- 
posite) laughed in his sleeve, and divided with her the 
fruits of a project which the widow had intended for her 
sole benelit.—Lond. pap. 





During a run of the Pembroke fox hounds last week, on 
the Coal Pit Parks, an accident happened to Mr Welling- 
ton Peel, a relative of the right honorable Robert Peel. 
who had joined the hounds, and was enjoying the sports 
of the chase. It appears that Mr Peel's horse was going 
at its greatest speed over the park, when he unfortunately 
rode over acoal pit which was overgrown with gorse. 
The horse made a stumble, threw Mr Peel over his head 
to a considerable distance, and immediately disappeared. 
The poor animal gave a most hideous yell as it was fall- 
ing, and, on reaching the bottom, instantly died. Mr 
Peel was removed on a litter to the house of a relative, 
(Mr R. H. Peel, of Colts Hall, Pembrokesbire,) where 
surgeons are in daily attendance upon him, and we are 
happy to say, that sanguine hopes are entertained of his 
recov Mr Peel had purchased the deceased anima! 
for £160 a few days prior to the accident.—Lond. pap. 





Somnambulism.—A gentleman, with whom we are ac- 
quainted, has communicated to us the following instance 
of sleep-walking, or as it is more classically designated, 
somnambulism. We can vouch for its truth. ‘The mother 
of our informant has a maid servant, who sleeps with her. 
A few days ago the mistress ordered a sweep to attend on 
the following morning, for the purpose of cleaning a chim- 
ney. The maid was present when sooty was engaged, and 
the thoughts of the necessary preparations had probably 
operated on her mind ; for during the night she arose, and 
proceeding tothe foul chimney, actually contrived to iu- 
troduce herself into it, and with a hand-brash, which she 
had seized, succeeded in sweeping the lower part most ef- 
fectually. Satisfied with the result of her operations, she 
at leagth returned to bed ; but neglected to perform those 
ablutions which her dirty occupation had rendered pecu- 
liarly necessary. When the man of soot arrived, she 
awoke and unconscious of what had taken place let him 
in. He no sooner saw her than he burst intoa fit of 
layghter, and said ‘he supposed as how she had finished 
the job herself.’ On recourse to the glass, she understood 
his meaning. Her bed linen bore ample testimony of her 
nocturnal excursion:—Eng. pap. 





ITEMS. 
Manufactories.— Let fire do its worst, there will be no 
lack of these things. They are building them about as 
fast in North Carolina, as we are burning them here. ‘The 
Raleigh Ragister says, ‘six manufacturing Companies 
were incorporated by our Legislature, at the late session, 
viz: one in Fayetteville; one in Rockingham, Richmond 
county; one in Randolph connty; one in Edgecomb 
county , one in Beaufort county ; and one for the manu- 
facture of Iron in Chatham county.’ 


More Deaths by Fire.—The following from the Goshen 
Patriot, ishorrible. Such accideuts may occur in despite 
of the utmost carefulness,—but not easily. But they oc- 
cur among us, not very unfrequently ; yet one would 
think, one such in a generation, would suffice to: keep all 
parents at home who had half the instinct of a she-wolf. 
‘On Monday evening last, Mr Wm. Lewis and his wife, 
of the town of Monroe, left their house in care of their 
children, while they went to visit one of their neighbours, 
avout a mile and a half distant. About 9 o'clock, the 
house was discovered by the neighbours to be on fire, and 
before any one could reach the place, the house together 
with all its contents, was literally burnt to ashes ; the four 
children in whose care the house had been left, with in- 
structions to leave a good fire when they went to bed, 
were burned to death. Their bodies were found the same 
night and enclosed in a box, together with the bones found 
the next morning, and buried in one grave. They were 
three boys and one girt; the eldest a boy between 13 and 
16 vears of age, the youngest about 7 years. 

Three of them were found lying on their beds as though 
they had never awoke; the other from the position in 
which he was found had got off the bed.’ 





Mrs Royall.—This woman is not yet imprisoned ; and 
it is still uncertain when the nuisance will be put a stop 
to. The following account of her recent condition is from 
a Pennsylvania paper. 

‘Mrs Royall is doing a snug business at Harrisburg in 
Pennsylvania, where she appears to have placed herself 
under the time-honoured wing of Gen. Ogle. On Sunday she 
was accompanied to the Episcopal Church by General 
Ogie. Onleaving the Church after service, a splendid 
barouche, drawa by a pair of cream coloured horses, at- 
tended by six. outriders, was in waiting, into which she 
was handed by the General, and conveyed to her lodgings. 
‘The General, the lady and all her attendants wore specta- 
cles. This novel spectacle, or rather these spectacles, must 
have been novel to the citizens of Harrisburg. On the day 
following she was escorted to the Capitol in the same 
style. Her ladyship is said to be reporting the proceed- 
ings of the Legislature. Her Black Book is in the press 
at Washington. 


Enormous Folly.—A book has just been published at 
Leipsic which (so say the newspapers) excites a great sen- 
sation in all Germany ; the title of it is ‘Ten very impor- 
tant reasons in favor of the presumption that Hussein 
Pacha, commander in chiof of the Turkish army, is Na- 
poleon resuscitated.’ 

‘The force of nonsense can no further go.’ 





New application of an old Text.—‘Why do you bate 
your wife so, Paddy ? said an Irishman, the other day, toa 
fellow countryman. ‘Sure you ought to mind father Mur- 
phy’s tixt last Sunday,—‘the marciful man is marciful to 
his beast ?’ : 





Virginia Convention.—The bill authorizing this conven- 
tion has at length passed the House of Delegates, by a 
vote of 123 to31. It gives to 22 counties, viz. Accomac, 
Norfolk, Chesterfield, Mecklenburg, Buckingham, Alhe- 
marle, Culpepper, Fauquier, Halifax, Campbell, Franklin, 
Bedford, Berkley, Jefferson, Hampshire, Monongalia, 
Harrison, Botetourt, Rockbridge, Washington, Wythe and 
Montgomery, two Delegates in the convention—to three 
ceunties, viz. Augusta, Buckingham and Pittsylvania, 
three members—and to three counties, viz. Loudoun, 
Frederick and Shenandoah, four members. All the other 
counties, and the towns and burroughs, one member 
each. 





Bank of Georgia.—The Central Bank of Georgia, an 
institution founded entirely on the funds of the State, is 
just going into operation at Milledgeville, under the direc- 
tion of three Directors only (one of whom, Mr Comack, is 
chosen President) a Cashier and Clerk. The act estab- 
lishing this Bank is said to be as simple as its organiza- 
tion. 


Duelling.—The Legislature of Georgia have enacted a 
law agaiust duelling, and have provided that uo person 
shall bold office under the state authority without taking 
the following oath. 

‘I, A. B. do solemnly swear in the presence of Almighty 
God, that Ihave not, since the first day of January, 1829, 
been engaged in a duel, either directly or indirectly, as 
principal or second, nor have I given or accepted, or 
koowingly carried and delivered a challenge, or message, 
purporting to be a challenge, either verbally or written, to 
fight the persou of another, in the state of Georgia, or 
elsewhere, at sword point. pistol, or other deadly weapon; 





Merce staice that the trigate Gaerriere carries out valua- 
ble presents ‘from the Presideat’ to the chief people of the 
Sandwich Istauds. Are they to be paid for out of the 
heat ‘tape, bobbin and contingeacy” appropriation, or 
does our good President himself pay for them. We should 
think the latter, as we do not notice that the retreachment 
hunters are after him; but we cannot explain his gener- 
osity. Is it possible that he intends seeking repose under 
the wing of ‘Kaahumanu,’ ‘the head chief who is a wo- 
man,'—seeing that he has contrived to make every part 
of his own country rather too hot for comfort? The fol- 
lowing is a list of the presents, and some account of the 
accompanying letter. 

‘A very satisfactory and valuable communication is to 
be conveyed from the Cabinet to the King and Chiefs of 
the Sandwich Islands, under the great seal of the nation, 
together with presents from the President, as follows : 

For the King, a pair of Globes, a large map of the Uni- 
ted States, and a rich ink, sand and wafer stand. 

For Kaahumanny, (the head Chief, who is a woman,) a 
silver vase, with the arms of the United States, aud an in- 
scription. 

For the young Princess, two handsome silver goblets, 
with the same insignia and inscription. 

For Boki, a large map of the world. The same for Ad- 
ams; and other articles for the Chiefs next highest in 
rank, 

In the official letter, our informant states that the char- 
acter and object of the missionaries are acknowledged, 
and they and their work are commended to the King and 
Chiefs as involving the true happiness and best interests 
of the islands. They are encouraged to enact laws for 
their own purposes, and tu enforce them on their visiters, 
and requested to report to the government of the United 
States any misdemeanors on the part of American ship- 
masters and seamen.’ 





To Conkesronpents.—The ‘Demon of the Distillery’ 
was received too law for insertion in this paper, but we 
shall certainly print it in the next. It fairly beats ‘Der 
Freyschutz’ and the ‘Bottle Imp’ on their own ground. 

‘0’ is received and will probably appear in our next. 


PMasonic Calenvar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WERK. 
Amicable, 














Cambri jenda 
Urbanity, Nantel as “ y 
Star in the East, New Bedford, “ 
Monitor, Waltham, “ 
Aurora, Leominster, “ 
&t Peters, Newburyport, “ 
Liberty, Beverly, ‘ 
Rural, Quincy, as 
Mount Vernon, Belchertown, “ 
Xy ingham Tuesda 

Union, Dorchester, . ae 
Cassia Medford, “ 
Good Samaritan, Reading, “ 
Jerusalem, Northampton, o 
Republican, Gill, “ 

Hanthropic, arble Wednesda 
St Albans, Wrentham, pi 
Jordan, Danvers, “ 

9 Saco, “ 
Harmony, Northfield, “ 
Mount mon, Malden, “ 
Norfolk Union, Randolph “ 

Mount Zion Chapter, Monda 

~ st Paul’s Chapter, i ‘ Tuesday. 
Boston a K.T. Boston, Tuesday 
Washington, R. A. Salem, Thursday 








Deaths. 
In this city, Kendall Pearson 27; Edward B; 
M. Bughoo, 2; Lydia Allis, 73. SO Sy tnaed Regny My Samed 
= last, Joseph Harrington, aged 75, a revolutionary 
On Spang merning, Ezeriah Dickinson, a revolutionary soldier, 


be 
In Concord, Nathan Barrett - aged of the most i 
enter ising and useful clinens of that nto ‘Sally Skinner, aged 33. 
In Bast bury, Lydia Parmenter, @. 
tn Fale in: Wm. Smith, aged 80. 
n East Cambridge, John Snowdon, aged 35. 
salt Gloucester, Martha Collins, aged, wife of Capt. Isaac Col- 


‘tn Grafton, Elizabeth Miller, aged 89. 


United States’ Hudson, at Rio de Janei 
the 8th of December last, in ne Soh t of his fon Midshipman 
Charles Root, obdest son of the ‘Hon, Erastus Root,'of Delhi, New. 
ork. 
In Weymouth, Capt. Benjami 7. 
In Salem, Lydva B Peirce ~ ra wr 
In Shrewsbury, Mrs. Mercy, consort of Mr John Mason, Enq. aged 


88. 
In Bolton, William Ross, a soldier of the Revolution, aged 85. 
n Ayres, Jr. aged R. 
oan Abby Margaret, aged 8 years, daughterof John K. 
In Portland, John Powell, aged 49. 
In Falmouth, Floyd K. Patrick a 94. 
In Bath, Sarah D. Mooers, aged . 
In Hancock, Mary Gordon. 
In Kennebunk, Jane J. Lord, 24. 
In Topsham, Betsy Graves 0. 
In Hartland, (V¢.) Mary Willard, aged 89. 
In Elizabeth City, North Carolina, Jan. 23, (at the City Hotel,) 
William Parsons Carter, of aged about 25. He had taken 
on board the Mary, from Boston, bound to Charleston— 
“ London (Piecaailly) Susan, daughter of Ben 
n ter j. Brier 
Potsmouth, N. H. aged 25. Mins cakes 
In New-Urleans, mnard Green, aged 45, formerly a merchant in 


In Nosthbridge, Lydia Taft, in the Olst yearofher age; leaving 3 
children, 27 grand-children, 89 great-grand-chiliren, ‘and? of the hb 
descendants now living. 


generation—in all 121 
In Barre, Henry Brigham, 76. 
In Lancaster, U. C. Angus M’Donald, a native of Scotland, aged 


103 years. 
In Waterford. (Me.) Nathaniel Howe. |. membe: 
Senate of that iste, aged 50. om eects 








FMarvriages. 

In this city, Wyman Osborn to Miss Farah G. Blood ; Matthew . 
Keating to Miss Sarah Pettingill, of Fayette ; Charles P. = 
Miss Betsey Quimby ; Otis Everett, Esq. to Miss Lucretia Gore. 

In Charlestown, James Waterman to Miss Charlotte M. Revere. 
mL a Cambridge, Albert J. Bellows, M.D. to Miss Pamelis 

1 5 

In Westminster, John May to Miss Catharine Vose, of Boston. 

In Worcester, Asa M. Allen, of Spencer to Miss Harriet Smith. 

In Northampton, Luther Clark, Jr. to Miss Louisa Eaton. 

In Portland, George Clark to Miss Sarah Blake. 

— Gloucester, Jacob Parsons, of Mattanawcook to Miss Luey 
veleth. 


In Starks, John Brown to Miss Mary Fogg. 

In Bingham, Daniel Wilson to Mis. Mary Goodridge. 

In Solon, 1 Rice to Miss Hannah i 5 James Church 
to Miss Abigail Knight ; Turner Willey to Miss Polly Langley. 

In Providence, J jah Mason, of New York, tu Miss Nancy G. 


, of P. 
n Cumberland, John W. Chandler, merchant, of Providence 
Miss Bmma Ann Ballou, daughter of Mr. Ziba BeMou of the formes 


place. 
In New York, Lieut. Semucl M. i of the U. 8. Ni 
to Miss Sarah Ann, daughter of Hailing Master fuse, U.8. Navy, 
In Norwich, Jan. » @amuel Sampson to Miss Sarah P. Tilden. 
We are informed that three or four men including one or two from 
Nesthampton, (all uninvited guests) got beastly drank at this wed- 
ding ; and that two fell into the snow, and remained there two or three 
Ther" — they == sented into a house more dead than alive. 
would inevitably have perished in the snow drift, had they not 
received help. ]— Hampshire Gazette ¥ ™ 


RE SEPTIC ESEDES 
ATH ENS GALLERY.—The Commit- 
<+& tee appoi to make the a for the next 
Exhibition of Pictures at the Atheneum Gallery give notice, thet the 
ibition wi! cprasd.on Mende Ma: and closed un Betur- 
day, July 1th. All pietures intended toe’ the zahtabeaen teen arrive, 
in frames, on ot before the 2th of April—none will be ived after 
that date. The expenses of transportation will be paid by the Athe- 
nzum. 

Artists in every part ef the United States are invited to forward 
such of their worksas they may wish to exhibit, and every facility 
will be afforded for the sale of such as age sent for that purpose. On 
former ions a large proportion of the pi for sale has been 
Purchased. 

All communications may he addressed to either of the Committee, 
or to W. HARRIS JONES, No 141 Washi street. 

TM. PERKINS, 

W. DUTTON, 

SAMUEL A. ELLIOT, 

JOSEPH COOLADGE, Jn. 
BOWDOW, 











JAMES % 
Editors friendiy to the oo are requested to insert the above 
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EW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. Apoxis 
HOWARD has opened a Circulating : 
near Washington street. His stock of boot = oe in Behool street, 
ed, — many of value, and is particularly rich in = one 
cent . 
No pains will be spared to add to the Libr: 
inereating pnblications ae they appear. ‘ary, promptly, useful and 
i neons books goud ae 
on hand, for sale. 2g a y always 
Among the latest additions are—The Di Pe ~_ 
— og Boeke hee ee Peiry Legends The Mahal. 
ns —Ta Y ae. 
Boston, Feb. 13th, 1689, oman, ke. ke 














EMOVAL.—THOMAS P. CUSHING has 
en oe to No. 5 Kilby street (adjoining the New Eagiand 








answers she expected and desired. The cobbler, groaning 
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Hiscellanics. 


Frem Hints for the Improvement of Early Education and Nursery 
Discipline.] 


AUTHORITY AND OBEDIENCE. 

We shall unite important advantages by an au- 
thority, firm but affectionate, equal free from 
peevishness or ill temper, and an excess of indul- 
gence, regular and consistent, never unnecessarily 
called into action, but, always with effect; exer- 
cised with a simple view to the good of those un- 
der our care according to the dictates of judgment, 
and from the principle of love ; for the reproots, 
corrections and restraints, which are necessarily 
imposed upon children, should spring from love, 
as well as the encouragements and indulgences 
which we bestow upon them. 


‘Such authority, in show, 
When most severe, and must’ring all its force, 
Is but the graver countenance of love ; 
Whose favor, like the clouds of spring, may low’r, 
And utter, now and then, an awful voice, 
But has a blessing in its darkest frown, 
Threat’ning, at once, and nourishing the plant.’ 


Authority thus guarded, combining in right 
proportion, decision, and mildness, will produce in 
the subjects of it an invaluable union of happy 
freedom and ready obedience. 

Decision of character is essential to success in 
the business of education. When a firm decisive 
spirit is recognised it is curious to see how the 
space clears around a man, and leaves him room 
and freedom. I have known several parents, both 
fathers and mothers, whose management of their 
families has answered this description, and has 
displayed a striking example of the facile com- 
placency with which a number of persons, of dif- 

. ferent ages and dispositions, will yield to the de- 
cisions of a firm mind acting on an equitable and 
enlightened system.”* But while we do justice 
to this great and most effectual quality, it must 
never be forgotten that decision, when untemper- 
ed by affection, and unpoised by a wise, consid- 
erate, generous estimate of the rights of others, 
too quickly degenerates into sternness and severi- 
ty. 
And is not authority, often converted into an 
instrument of evil rather than of good, by being 
j exerted for self-gratification, from temper, from 

impulse, and sometimes from that love of rule 
which closely borders upon tyranny ? 

What is more common, too, than a frequent, 
weak, irritating exercise of power, which teases 
the child, and frets his temper, while it rarely 
commands his obedience ? 

A nurse forbids a child to meddle with the pen 
and ink with which he is playing, but he goes on, 
as if deaf to her voice. She repeats her prohibi- 

\ , tion, in a louder and more peevish tone, ‘Don’t 
| do so, I will tell your papa, I shall punish you if 
: you goon.’ The child obeys, perhaps, for a mi- 
nute, but having often heard the alike threats, and 
as rarely found them executed, he soon creeps to 
the table, and again lays hold of the forbidden ob- 
jects. 
: The nurse complains how unmanageable are 
her children, little supposing that she herself is 
the cause ! 

She should, in the first instance, with kindness 
and decision, have told the child that she forbade 
his playing with ink and pens, and therefore that 
it must not be done. Should more be necessary, 
let her add that, in case of his once again trans- 
gressiny, she shall be obliged to send him out of 
the room, or to take him to his papa. 

The absolute necessity of executing these threats 
has already been remarked. 

¥ When the child sees his attendant rise to do it, 
he will, very often, then relent, and then submit, 
promising to repeat his offence no more ; but this 
should make no difference—it would be merely 
adding to future trouble, and to future disobe- 
dience. Our word, once passed, must not be 
broken. 

Also, if a child be fretting or crying, it will 
little avail to say that he is naughty, and to order 
him, many times, to be still. Rather let him be 
told, that if, in five minutes, (for we should allow 
him time to recover himself,) he is not perfectly 
quiet, he must be removed from the table, or sent 
into the next room. 

In such cases, it is of compuratively little use 
to threaten punishment, generally—we should al- 
wavs state the particular privation which we 
mean to impose. 

It is the result of experience that authority is 
to be established, rather by actions than words. 
What is vulgarly called scolding, is altogether 
unnecessary ; the government of the tongue is 
therefore essential to those engaged in the busi- 
ness of education, in mind and action we should 
be firm; in manner, mild and quiet. It is a 
common mistake to talk too much, to make too 
much noise, in managing children. A_ multipli- 
city of words—complaints—encouragements—re- 
+. bukes—threats—but, nothing done, nothing ef- 
if fected, when, probably, one decided action would 

have accomplished the object without further 

trouble. 
For example, a child gives way to temper and 
passionate crying at his morning dressing —The 

‘ nurse prolongs the evil and adds to the noise, by 
; her upbraidings and persuasions, which, at the 
moment of irritation, of course, avail nothing. 
ti] She had better be silent at the time, calmly pur- 
suing her usual course, and at breakfast should 
her mistress approve of it, the offender may be 
deprived of some little indulgence which the other 
children are enjoying. Only let her take care to 
do this with kindness, explaining the reason of 
her conduct, but not upbraiding him with his 
fault ; assuring him of the pain it gives her to de- 
prive him of any gratification, and of the pleasure 
she will feel, in bestowing the same upon him, 
when his behaviour shall deserve it. ‘This mode 
of proceeding will effect more, than an abundant 
repetition of mere admonitions and rebukes, 

So, also, if a child behave unusually well, or 
obtain some victory over himself, encouragement 
will leave a more beneficial and more lasting im- 

pression, if, instead of saying any thing to him at 
the time, we take an early opportunity of bestow- 
ing some favor upon him, reminding him of the 
cause of this indulgence, and, then, expressing our 

approbation of his conduct. 
With children, a vigilant superintendence is 
required, but nota frequent interference. 
The object of education, ‘is to preserve them 
from evil not from childishness.’ 
We should, therefore, be very lenient to those 
errors, which are more ‘ the defects of the age 
than of the individual,’ and which time, there is 
little doubt will remove, reserving our authority 
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‘most critical period of life. 
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ant occasions—such occasions, as bear upon fun- | 
damental principles and moral habits. 

Children must, and should be, children still, and 
it is our duty to sympathize with them as such ; 
to impose upon them no unnecessary restraint, to 
grant them every harmless gratification, and, as 
far as possible, to promote their truest enjoyment, 
remembering, that, although the day is often 
cloudy, yet it is mercifully ordered that the dawn 
of life should be bright and happy unless by mis- 
management, it be rendered otherwise. 

It may, at first sight, appear inconsistent with 
what has been just said, strongly to recommend 
that the will be effectually subjected in very early 
childhood. This object must be obtained, if we 
would proceed in the business of education, with 
comfort, or ensure the welfare and happiness of 
our children. A portion of stricter discipline 
may, for a time, be required, but discipline, be it 
ever remembered, is perfectly compatible with the 
tenderest sympathy and the most affectionate 
kindness. Many persons who allow themselves 
to treat children, during their earliest years, merely 
as playthings, humoring their caprices, and sacri- 
ficing, to present fancies, their future welfare, 
when the charm of infancy is past, commence a 
system of restraint and severity ; and betray dis- 
pleasure and irritability at the very defects of 
which they themselves have laid the foundation. 
But if authority has been thoroughly established 
in the beginning of life, we shall have it the more 
in our power to grant liberty and indulgence, and 
to exercise a genial influence over our children, 
when their feelings are ripening, and when their 
affection and confidence toward their parents are 
of increasing importance. Amidst the various 
objects of education, the cultivation of confiden- 
tial habits is too often overlooked even by affec- 
tionate and attentive parents. ‘They are, per- 
haps, obeyed, and beloved ; but this is not suffi- 
cient. If, in addition, a parent can be to her chil- 
dren the familiar friend, the unreserved confident, 
the sympathizing partner in their joys and sor- 
rows, hopes and disappointments, a hold on the 
mind is obtained, which will continue when au- 
thority ceases, and prove a safe guard through the 


It is important, in the management of children, 
to make but few rules, and to be unalterably firm 
in enforcing those which are made—to give no 
needless conmmands—but to see that those given 
are strictly obeyed. We should also be cavtious 
of employing authority on occasions in which it is 
likely to be exerted in vain; or of commanding 
what we cannot enforce. If, for example, we de- 
sire achild to bring a book, and he refuse, we can 
clasp the book in his hand, and oblige him to de- 
liver it. But if we have imprudently declared 
that he shall not dine or walk till he has repeated 
a poem, or spoke a particular sentence, should he 
choose to resist, we cannot compel him; and this 
affords an obstinate child, the opportunity for ob- 
taining a victory over those to whom he ought to 
submit. 

There are cases in which children, without any 
ill intention, are unable to obey ; and in these, 
also, they should not be commended. Of this, 
personal tricks are an example:—‘ My dear, 
don’t bite your nails,? may be repeated a dozen 
times in the course of a lesson; but such is the 
force of habit, that the hand still, involuntarily 
finds its way to the mouth. If we are determined 
to overcome the propensity, it must be done by 
some external restraint, as by fastening the hand 
in a glove, &c.; not by commands, which, as 
they cannot be obeyed, serve only to impair the 
habit of ready obedience. 

It is the part of wisdom, as far as possible, so 
to to exercise authority, that it should be consid- 
ered as inviolable, never to be disobeyed or con- 
temned with impunity. 

The restraint of the tongue, which has before 
been mentioned as necessary to those who edu- 
cate, is one of the most important habits to be en- 
forced alse upon children themselves, and is a 
great security to proper submission under authori- 
ty ; forming no small part of that self-subjection, 
which is essential to true discipline. Impertinent 
and disrespectful language is not to be allowed ; 
for this, once admitted, is the certain harbinger of 
actual insubordination, and a train of other evils. 





* Foster’s Essay on Decision of Character. 

Evenness of Temper. Madame Necker relates 
the following anecdote of M. Aburet, a philosopher 
of Geneva :—It is said of him that he had never 
been out of temper ; some persons by means of his 
female servant, were determined to put him to this 
proof. The woman in question stated that she 
had been his servant for thirty years, and she 
protested that during that time she had never seen 
him in a passion. They promised her a sum of 
money if she would endeavor to make him angry ; 
she consented, and knowing that he was particu- 
larly fond of having his bed well made, she on the 
day appointed, neglected to make it. M. Aburet 
observed it, and the next morning made the ob- 
servation to her ; she answered that she had for- 
gotten it; she said nothing more, but on the same 
evening she again neglected to make the bed; the 
same observation was made on the morrow by the 
philosopher, and she again made some excuse in a 
cooler manner than before. On the third day he 
said to her, ‘you have not yet made my bed ; you 
have apparently come to some resolution on the 
subject, as you probably found that it fatigued you. 
But after all it is of no consequence, as I begin to 
accustom myself to it as it is. She threw herself 
at his feet, and avowed all to him. 








New Musical Burletta. Dec. 8, the Adelphi 
Theatre, London, was crowded ‘to excess to wit- 
ness the first representation of a new musical bur- 
letta, called The Earthquake. The story is found- 
ed on Mr Moore’s Epicurean, and in the represen- 
tation it had the powerful aid of music. The sto- 
ry of the piece is simple :—Orchus, a pretended 
Egyptian magician, is repulsed in his addresses 
by the heroine, a captive, who, after being rescu- 
ed from captivity by her lover, is retaken, and 
finally liberated by an earthquake, which destroys 
her persecutor. This scene of the earthquake was 
considerably effective in the representation. It 
was managed on the same plan as the scene of the 
storm in King Lear, as it was played some sea- 
sons ago at Drury Lane. However, in addition 
to the overthrowing of the trees, the buildings all 
fell in heaps of ruins. The scenery of this piece 
is very characteristic, and full of picturesque beau- 
ty. The ‘Distant view of the Pyramids,’ the ‘City 
of the Dead,’ and the ‘Ruins of Dendera,’ were 
particularly good ; but these were far surpassed 
by the peristrephic display of scenery on the pas- 
sage up the Nile to the Mart of Artinoe, in which 





to be exercised with the more effect, on import- 
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of nature and art, that gave grandeur, variety, and 
embellishment, to the banks of that magnificent 
river. The effect of the ‘earthquake,’ at the close, 
was equally novel and impressive. ‘The piece de- 
rived powerful support trom the acting of Mr T. 
P. Cooke and of Mr and Mrs Yates, and likewise 
from the vocal talents of Miss Graddon and Mr 
Sinclair. It was much applauded throughout, 
and was announced for repetition by Mr T. P. 
Cooke, amidst loud cheers from all parts of the 
house. After this piece The Pilot was performed, 
and it went off with its accustomed success. 


THE TOWN CHILD AND THE COUNTRY CHILD. 





By Allan Cunningham. 

Child of the country! free as air 
Art thou, and as the sunshine fair! 
Born like the lily, where the dew 
Lies odorous when the day is new ; 
Fed ‘mid the May-flowers like the bee, 
Nursed to sweet musi~ cn the knee, 
Lulled in the breast to that glad tune 
Which winds make 'mong the woods of June, 
I sing of thee—'tis sweet to sing 
Of such a fair and gladsome thing. 


Child of the town! for thee I sigh ; 
A gilded roof ’s thy golden sky, 
A carpet is thy daisied sod, 
A narrow street thy boundless road, 
Tiny rushing deer ’s the clattering tramp 
Of watchmen, thy best light 's a lamp, 
Through smoke and not through trellised vines 
And blooming trees, thy sunbeam shines ; 
I sing of thee in sadness ; where 
Else is wreck wrought in aught so fair. 


Child of the country ! thy small feet 
Tread on strawberries red and sweet ; 
With thee I wander forth and see 
Tae flowers which most delight the bee ; 
The bush o’er which the throstle sung 
In April while she nursed her young ; 

The den beneath the sloe-thorn, where 

She bred her twins the timorous hare ; 

The knoll, wrought o'er with wild blue-bells, 
Where brown bees build their balmy cells ; 
The greenwood stream, the shady pool, 
Where trouts leap when the day is cool ; 
The Shilta’s nest that seems to be 

A portion of the sheltering tree, 

And other marvels which my verse 

Can find no language to rehearse. 


Child of the town! for thee, alas! 
Glad nature spreads nor flowers nor grass ; 
Birds build no nests, nor in the sun 
Glad streams come singing as they run ; 
A maypole is thy blossom’d tree, 

A beetle is thy murmuring bee ; 

Thy bird is caged, thy dove is where 
Thy poulterer dwells, beside thy hare ; 
Thy fruit is pluck’d and by the pound 
Hawk’'d clamorous all the city round ; 
No roses, twin-born on the stalk, 
Perfume thee in thy evening walk ; 
No voice of birds—but to thee comes 
The mingled din of cars and drums, 
And startling cries, such as are rife 
When wine and wassail waken strife. 


Child of the country ! on the lawn 
I see thee like the bounding fawn, 
Blithe as the bird which tries its wing 
The first time on the winds of spring ; 
Bright as the sun when from the cloud 
He comes as cocks are crowing loud ; 
Now running, shouting, ’mid sunbeams, 
Now groping trouts in lucid streams, 
Now spinning like a mill wheel round, 
Now hunting echo’s empty sound, 
Now climbing up some old tall tree 
For climbing sake. "Tis sweet to thee, 
To sit where birds can sit alone, 
Or share with thee thy venturous throne. 


Child of the town and bustling street ; 
What woes and snares await thy feet! 
Thy paths are paved for five long miles, 
The groves and hills are peaks and tiles ; 
Thy fragrant air is yon thick smoke, 
Which shrouds thee like a mourning cloak ; 
And thou art cabin’d and confined 
At once froin sun, and dew, and wind ; 
Or set thy tottering feet but on 
Thy lengthen’d walks of slippery stone ; 
The coachman there careering reels 
With goaded steeds and maddening wheels ; 
And Commerce pours each poring son 
In pelf’s pursuits and hollos’ run. 
While, flush'd with wine, and stung at play, 
Men rush from darkness into day. 
The stream’s too strong for thy small bark, 
There nought can sail, save what is stark. 


Fly from the town, sweet child! for health 
Is happiness, and strength, and wealth. 
There is a lesson in each flower, 

A story in each stream and bower. 

On every herb oa which you tread 

Are written words, which rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth's fragrant sod, 
To hope, and holiness, and God. 





A Lawless Population.—Previous to the last 
session of the Legislature of Illinois, says the Ge- 
lena Miners’ Journal, there was no Court of Ju- 
dicature on Fever River, and the only written law 
operating upon the Miners, who compose the 
principal part of the population of Galena, was 
contained on a single page of foolscap paper, 
signed by the superintendent of the Mines, and 
posted up ina public place. The regulations, as 
they were called, provided a way for settling all 
disputes between the Miners, with regard to their 
ore and lots of ground ; but in their daily transac- 
tions, and in the credits given by one another, they 
were governed entirely by the law of honor. 


Recipe for a Route.—Take all the ladies and 
gentlemen you can collect, and put them into a 
room with a slow fire. Stew them well. Have 
ready twelve packs of cards, a piano forte, a 
handful of prints or drawings, and put them in 
from time totime. As the mixture thickens, sweet- 
en with politesse, and season with wit, if you have 
any ; if not flattery will do; and is very cheap. 
When all have stewed well for an hour, add some 
ices, jellies, cakes, lemonades, and wines—the 
more of these ingredients you put in, the more 
substantial will r route be. Fill your room 











was introduced, in succession, most of the wonders 


quite full, and let the scum run off! 
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Some years ago, a noted warrior of the Pota- | abridgment. He would show the Jury how 
wattomie tribe, presented himself to the Indian | defendant had abridged Lord Byron's works, from 
agent at Chicago, as one of the chief men of his | an account which he had in his hand. ‘The 
village, observing, with the customary simplicity | canto of Childe Harold consisted of 837 fj 
of the Indians, that he was a very good man, and | and of these the detendant’s publication contaj 
a good friend to the Americans, and concluded | 433, which were more than half the Original, 
with a request for a dram of whiskey.— The agent | The second canto contained S82 lines, and of 
replied, that it was not his practice to give whis- | these the defendant had taken 467. The third 
key to good men—that good men never asked for | canto contained 1062 lines, and of these the da 
whiskey, and never drank it when voluntarily fendant had taken 541. The lines had nog 
offered. ‘That it was bad Indians only who de-| abridged, but given at length, though some hag 
manded whiskey. ‘Then,’ replied the Indian | been altogether omitted. ‘The verse had not beeg 
quickly, in broken English, ‘me d—n rascal.’ turned into prose, nor had hexameters been 
into shorts. Then, in some of the larger 
of Lord Byron, there was a good deal of 
poetry, and that portion the defendant had omg 
ted, retaining the best parts; but some 
poems of exquisite merit he had printed at fay 
length, and he was unable to conceive upon 
ground his learned friend-meant to contend tha 
this was an abridgment. 


Courtship.—The late Dr Fothergill, a pious 
and sensible Quaker, being informed that a gen- 
tleman at a house where he visited was paying 
his addresses to a young lady, desired leave to 
offer to him a piece of advice. The gentleman 
made a bow of submission to this oracle of wis- 
dom. ‘Friend,’ said the shrewd and benevolent 
physician, ‘my advice is this—that thou shouldst 
court in thy every day clothes.’ 

















































































meant to contend for an abridgment was this. 
that the speculation had turned out to be a very 
bad one, and that the defendant had lost £75 by it; 
and he now offered to give up all the copj 
amounting to one half of the whole impression ; 
and that, he believed, ought to satisfy the plainag 
Lord Tenderden—If the plaintiff could make 
out that even one of these poems had been peb. 
lished entire, there could be no colour for the de 
fence on the ground cf abridgment. 
Mr Brougham—That was the reason wi 
had at once made the proposition which he reg 


made. It was a stereotype edition, and they wer 





We take the following from ‘The Clarion ;’ a new paper 
of excellent promise, published in Bangor, Maine. 


‘NOT QUITE YET SISTER.’ 
Not quite yet sister, no not quite yet 
Thy finger on my eye ; 
It hath a shadowy light yet, 
Tho’ soon that light may die. 


Not quite yet—for the pulse is beating, 
Tho’ feeble—feebler now, 

And soon the flood of life, retreating, 
To the chill'd heart may go. 


Not quite yet—tho’ the cords are breaking plaintiff. 


Which have the soul confined, 
And, almost now, its flight is taking 
The disencumber’d mind. 


was to protect his copyright, and therefore he ag. 
ceded to the proposition, but the defendant meg 
pay the costs. 

Mr Brougham rather demurred to this, as the 
defendant had already lost £75 by this speculp 
tion. 

Lord Tenterden— You know that there must be 
a verdict against you, and 1s damages carries the 
costs. 

Mr Brougham—They had before offered 
give up all that remained on their hands of this 
edition. It wasa very pretty one, but then it was 
a very pure one, all the offensive matter in Ler 
Byron’s poems having been omitted; yet the 
works did not sell. 

It was then agreed that a verdict should be t» 
ken for the plaintiff for the camages laid in the 
declaration, to be reduced to a shilling on the de 


Not quite yet—tho' the deeds recorded 
These wasted hands have done, 

Are now seal’d up, to be rewarded 
By the unerring One. 


Not quite yet, tho’ I seem to hear them, 
The voices of the blest, 

And, sister, soon [ may be near them 
From all this pain at rest. 


A little, yet a while I linger 
Thus hoping for the skies— 
—Now sister, now thy blessed finger 


Upon my dying eyes. G. E. A. 





COURT OF KING'S BENCH, Dee.9. 
(Sittings before Lord Tenderden and Common Juries.) 
LITERARY PROPERTY—COPYRIGHT. 


Murray vs. Limbird.—Sir J. Scarlett (with 
whom was Mr Bushy) stated, that this was an action 
brought by the plaintiff, Mr Murray, an eminent 
bookseller and publisher in this town, against the 
defendant, a bookseller in the Strand, for having 
pirated several of the works of Lord Byron, of 
which the copyright belonged to tbe plaintiff, or 
to the persons to whom he had sold it. This kind 
of property was protected by Acts of the 43d and 
44th of the late King, by which the exclusive right 
of the copy was given to the author, or those to 
whom he should dispose of it, for fourteen years ; 
and, in a certain event, for fourteen years longer, 
making in all 28 years. By the same Acts the 
persons who purchased or otherwise procured the 
copyright from the author had the sanction of the 
Legislature to dispose of it for valuable considera- 
tion to others. This sort of property was ob- 
viously extremely liable to pillage; and when 
works happened to be uncommonly popular, it 
was with great difficulty that the publication of 
pirated editions could be prevented. The works 
of Lord Byron, or, at least, that portion of them of 
which the plaintiff had the copyright, had become 
extremely popular; and Mr Murray, in order to 
accommodate the public generally, and also those 
who were desirous to possess these works, without 
being so well able as some others to pay a high 
price for them, published a cheap edition, which 
was sold at 18 shillings. This he did for the 
benefit of the trade, as well as the publia He 
sold the copyright of this cheaper edition to some 
other persons in the trade ; and it was to protect 
them as well as himself from depredation, that he 
had thought proper to bring the present action.— 
The defendant, Limbird, who, as he had already 
stated, was a bookseller in the Strand, had thought 
proper to publish what he called The Beauties of 
of Lord Byron. This publication contained 
several of the smaller poems of Lord Byron entire 
and at length, and the most celebrated and popu- 
lar portions of the larger poems; and there could 
be no question but this had materially depressed 
the sale of the editions of the plaintiff, and of 
those to whom he had disposed of a part of the 
copyright, and therefore the right of the plaintiff to 
damages could not well be questioned in any ra- 
tional view of the case. But he understood that 
his learned friend, Mr Brougham, meant to con- 
tend that this was not a piracy of the plaintiff’s 
edition, but an abridgment ; and, therefore, prop- 
erly speaking, that this was not a copy, but an 
original. If any man could make out this defence, 
certainly his learned friend could. It was true 
that a real and bona fide abridgment might be 
considered, - an original; but the answer to that EVENT Y 
was, that in this instance, the principle did not in hin ; e 
the slightest degree apply. He could understand Philadsiphia. Ste pi te Teceipta ef 
what was meant by an abridgment of a work of | Whey peight con’ os beoincaeel by cena igh oot ee 
science, a work of art, a work of law, and of works irr Convenient, proventing the want of scales and save 
on subjects of that nature ; and in some cases to | need: Siose, con be fully ‘recemumtcaed by many sccompliced 
make a good abridgment required as much talent | [ir%,%s me of the hest directors for the preparation of 
as to produce the original work. In order to | about commencing benping, and to al tovesnel “ 
make a good abridgment, it was absolutely neces-| agen jefe, reectmests, as an infallible guide to how ®™ 
sary that - — — cone under- HE MIRROR—or eighteen Juvenile 
stand the whole of the original, and the subject of | -M , and Dialogues, after the manner of Berquin. By® 
which the original meer For instance, in books of Bran nitdron's Priced cont ‘conan ot Original O T 
of law, an abridger might leave out speeches and | 
arguments, and many details, and alles himself ODFREY HA L L—or Prudesce® 
entirely to the elucidation of principles, and by 
this means abridgments might be made even of 
greater value than the original works. But to ap- 
ply this rule to poetry was a perfect absurdity.— 

How could poetry be abridged? You could not 


ee Prine ¥en in the character of twe 
up u ad - This work 

tandems style, for a New Yea a Panes 

abridge terms, images, metaphors, and figures of 

speech. You could not abridge the maxims of 


‘ Pree and will be of 
value to young ladies of from thirteen Pn to ei 
morality conveyed in grave, satirical, or humorous 
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~Pablished every Friday Evening, at No. 6, Congress 
OTIS CLAPP, 

THE PROPRIETORS. 
verse, without altering the arrangement of the 
words, or turning the verse inio prose, and then 
there was an end of the poetry. You might take 
parts, and extracts of poetry, but it was impossible 
to make an abridgment of it. What the defend- 
ant had done in this case was to select and pub- 
lish those parts of the poems of Lord Byron which 


ed in his hands of the impression, and paying the 
costs of this action. 


Verdict for the plaintiff on these terms. 





Extensive Robbery at Mr Murray’s the book 
seller. Late on Saturday night, or Sunday more 


tered, as it is supposed, by means of false k: 
and property to the amount of upwards of £20 
carried off. The robbery was not discovered u 
til yesterday morning, when one of Mr Murray 
clerks missed several volumes of Geoffrey Cray 
on’s Tales of a Traveller; and on the stock be 
ing examined, it was found that a vast number 
new works, of which Mr Murray is the publi 
were missing. From the bulky nature of 
booty, it is conjectured that the thieves must haw 
hired a hackney coach, or some other vehicle, @ 
have conveyed it away, but owing to Mr Murray’ 
immense stock of books the exact amount of hig 
loss has not yet been ascertained. Amongst tht 
variety of publications stolen, were the followi 
180 volumes of Tales of a Traveller, in qui 

55 ditto of D’Israeli’s Historical Memoirs & 
Charles the First; 155 do. Family Cooke: 
Books ; 6 do. of Lyon’s Africa, in boards; 6 
of Lyon’s Journal ; 3 do. of D’Israeli’s Curiosiig 
of Literature ; 3 do.:of D’Israeli’s Second § 

of do.; 3 vols. of do. in 5 vols. 8vo. The 
bery most have been committed with con 

ble ingenuity, as no marks of violence were vi 

on any of the doors, from which it is surmised 
the premises were entered by means of pie! 

or false keys. 











HEOPHILUS PARSONS, Counsellor 
Law, has removed his office to the fchambers recently 
ey by Wm. D. Sohier,|Esq., at No 2, Square ; 
store of Mr Hersey. Entrance from Congress Street. 
m <b pega in State street ; enquire of THEO 
RSONS at No. 2, uare, orof Ellis Gra: 
20 State street. en deme: 


The following works are just Published by MUNROE & PRAM 
reet. 


ashington-st 
HE PEARL—being the first of an j 


Present for Youth. An original work, embellished wih @ 
engravings, bound in silk, and other fancy bindings. By the esi® 
of many approved works for children. & 

ERMAN POPULAR STORIES 

New Series, by the Baron Grimm. With nine copper’ 
designed by the inimitable Cruikshank, to illustrate the ful & 
ries: The Goose Girl. The Blue Light. The Young Giant. 

rry and the Frog Bride. 1 
. The first part may ake le & 


nh 


2 








pe 
An interesting relation of the adventures of two young Fa 
Orphans, expelled from France, in the time of the we 
uncle, who afterwards died in y, leaving them fri 
strange country. An interesting fittte story. 
he Second Edlition 
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TERMS. THREE DOLLARS a year, payable = fe 
scribers not paying in advance, or wi ing peeer’ 9 
are will he charged at the rate r 

FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontinued bet by ; 
qubecriber or at the decisi the prupri Hubecribe® 
suarter must pay ONE DOLLAR a quarter in advasee. 

AGENTS. 
New-York, R. P. Bush, No. 20, Wall-street. 
Baltimore, (Md.) William Porter. 
Savannah, (Georgia,) L. Baldwin & Co. 
Natchez, ( ——s Charles W. Babbitt. 
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